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Things te Remember in Traveling Today 


e Plan your trip carefully—well 
in advance. Steer clear of war 
traffic and important war 


ie, U Y centers. Travel in mid-week. 

Stop-over on week ends. Travel 
WA R light—space is precious. First, 
BON DS and most important, see our 


travel expert, your local bus 
agent, well in advance. 


MAKE NECESSARY TRIPS BY 
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TEACHING AIDS ON MEXICO 


MEXICAN TEACHING-AIDS TO GIVE THE YEAR COLOR 
AND GOOD-NEIGHBORLINESS 


Elizabeth Borton de Trevino, Asociacion Mexicana de Turismo, Mexico, D. F. 


a UNDREDS of American teach- 
ers have taken advantage, in summers 
past, of the summer courses given by 
National University of Mexico in 
Mexico City. 

Many art teachers have taken new 
inspiration from working at the sum- 
mer art school in San Miguel Allende, 
under Mexico's best painters. sculp- 
tors, and handicrafts artists. 


Yet inspiration for teaching need 
not be confined to these formal 
courses, nor to teachers who special- 
ize in art, Spanish history, and liter- 
ature. Elementary school teachers may 
enliven the year by repeatedly return- 
ing to a Mexican motif. High school 
teachers can enlarge the vision of the 
young students by working in a recur- 
ring lecture on a specific Mexican 
phase of the studies in hand. 


Begin, first of all, with the great 


Mexican holidays. It is only good- 
neighborly spirit to know your neigh- 
bor’s fiesta days. 


September 16 is a good time to an- 
nounce a Mexican fiesta in class, and 
to prepare the pupils for a year of in- 
terest in the life and times of our near- 
est southern neighbor. On September 
16 Mexicans celebrate Independence 
Day with all the fervor habitual to us 
on Fourth of July. A short program as 
follows, might be carried out in the 
last half-hour of the afternoon: 


1. Announcement by the teacher of 
American interest in better understanding of 
our neighbors to the south. 


2. Playing and singing of the Mexican 


national anthem and display of the Mexican 
flag. 


3. A reading, by the teacher, or a pupil, 
of the story of Mexico's heroine, Josefa 
Ortiz de Dominguez La Corregidora, and of 
Mexico's patriot, Miguel Hidalgo, and the 
famous Cry for Independence, The Grito 
de Dolores. 


4. Explanation, by teacher, in words ap- 
propriate to the grade, of the present 
strong friendship between Mexico and the 
United States. 


5. Distribution of booklet, Jimmy Writes 
from Mexico. 


The room can be decorated with draw- 
ings in colored chalk, in red, white and 
green, (Mexican colors), or the drawing of 
a China Poblana, or with posters. The Mex- 
ican Tourist Association is glad to send 
these, on request, and to help with other 
material. 


If thought advisable, candy may be passed 
around at the end of the hour. If Mexican 
candy is not available, old-fashioned pan- 
ocha (called penuchi in some districts), 
could be served; it is a typical Mexican 
sweet. 

November 20 is another good day 
on which to prepare a short program 
on Mexico. This day is Mexico’s Revo- 
lution Day, celebrating reform laws 
which affected the nation profoundly. 
This day might be made one of pupil 
participation. Each child might be as- 
signed the duty of bringing to class a 
typically Mexican object or picture, 
such as a piece of Mexican silver 
jewelry, colored Mexican glass, a 
sarape, or even beans. 
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Native Mexican flowers could be shown. 
Among these are the begonia, the zinnia, 
the dahlia, gardenia, and lupin. This is a 
good day on which to read a short biog: 
raphy of Zapata, or of Francisco I. Madero. 
The children might be taught to sing a 
typical Mexican song, Las Mananitas of 
Manuel M. Ponce being a good one to start 
with. 


A Mexican Christmas could be fol- 
lowed out, if the teacher wished, with 
an exchange of inexpensive Mexican 
gifts, and a pinata. 


A pinata is a clay jar filled with sweet- 
meats and then covered with tissue-paper 
decoration in the form of an animal, a ship, 
or a flower, suspended from the ceiling. 
This is beaten with sticks by the blindfolded 
children, taking turns, until it is broken, 
and the sweetmeats tumble out. The old 
Mexican ceremony of the posadas, at Christ- 
mas, may be carried out, in the week be- 
fore Christmas. It requires only about 20 
minutes an afternoon. The songs and pro- 
gram for this may be had upon request. 


February 5 is Mexico’s Constitution 
Day. In the higher grades, it might 
be worth while to point out the simi- 
larity of individual rights guaranteed 
in Mexico’s Constitution, with rights 
guaranteed Americans in theirs. 


In lower grades, pupils may be simply 
told that on this day Mexico celebrates her 


Children greatly enjoy playing 
Mexican fiestas 
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Constitution, which has been preserved as 
a document guaranteeing freedom for the 
people. The important corollary to draw is 
that this freedom which both Americans 
and Mexicans love and have fought for, is 
the soundest basis of their friendship. 


If possible, a whole hour should be 
taken, at the end of the day, on March 
21, to teach the children something 
of Mexico’s greatest hero, Benito 
Juarez. March 21 is his birthday; it 
is celebrated throughout Mexico in the 
same spirit as is Lincoln’s Birthday, in 
the United States. 


The life of Juarez should be read em- 
phasizing Juarez’s idealism. Juarez was a 
poor Indian boy, who educated himself, 
became a lawyer, at last became President, 
and led his country through a war against 
foreign invaders and quislings, at last to 
free it. A reading for this afternoon will 
be sent on request. A comparison with the 
life of Lincoln makes the story very inter- 
esting for children. 


The Mexican programs must be sure 
to include a study of Mexico's great 
holiday, May 5. This date commem- 
orates the defeat of the French at 
Puebla, and may be studied as the de- 
parture point for a review of the at- 
tempt at French empire in Mexico. 
Pictures of Maximilian, Carlota, and 
Juarez should be brought to class and 
the story of the ill-starred French oc- 
cupation should be read. 


A figal program on Mexico, given 
the week before school closes, could 
be called a Despedida. This should 
be a purely social program, including 
the playing of several Mexican games. 
and singing of songs. 


If carried out with care and inter- 
est, the teacher may build up a strong 
sympathy for Mexico in her pupils, 
which will continue for the benefit of 
both Mexico and the United States. 


On request, the Mexican Tourist Asso- 
ciation, Mexico, D. F., will be glad to send, 


gratis. 


1. A bibliography for Mexican program. 
2. A set of posters. 
3. A reading, for September 16. 


4. A reading for November 20 and a copy of 
Mananitas. 


5. A program for Las Posadas. 

6. A reading for February 5. 

7. Biography for March 21, Life of Juarez. 
8. A reading for May 5. 

9. A program of games for Despedida. 

10. Booklet Jimmy Writes from Mexico. 


We'll bet you never heard of 
Pequop, Nevada. But we know Mrs. 
Charles Moore of San Francisco has. 


Mrs. Moore is the mother of Private 
Eugene Moore of the U.S. Marines 
—the man who was beaten, stabbed 
and mauled by a small army of Japs 
in the Solomons—and lived. 


Eastbound on Southern Pacific’s 
Challenger, Mrs. Moore had given 
up hope of seeing her son again, 
when a telegram from her husband 
was delivered to her on the train at 


Wells, Nevada. It said: 


“GENE IS HOME, 
COME BACK.” 


Mrs. Moore ran frantically through 
the train, found the conductor and 
cried, “I’ve got to get back—my 
son is home safe!” 


Now conductors are used to emer- 
gencies, and they try to be as help- 
ful as they can. But when Conductor 
Fred C. Snooks found out that the 
son was indestructible Moore of the 
U.S. Marines, he really went into 
action. 


Why the Challenger 
stopped at Pequop_ 




















Quickly comparing his train orders, 
Snooks saw he would meet the 
westbound Challenger at Icarus, 
Nevada, but he knew he wouldn’t 
be able to get his flagman far enough 
ahead to stop the other train in 
time. So he decided to take the sid- 
ing at Pequop, a small station west 
of Icarus, and make the transfer 
there. It would delay two trains, but 
what of it? The important thing was 
to get Mrs. Moore back to her son. 


Approaching Pequop, Snooks sig- 
nalled his engineer to stop and take 
the siding. His head brakeman ran 
forward a quarter of a mile and 
flagged down the westbound Chal- 
lenger. Conductor Snooks trans- 
ferred Mrs. Moore to the care of 
Conductor Linton and sent her 
speeding westward, back to her son. 


This incident has nothing todo with 
Southern Pacific’s part in the war 
effort. It simply shows that a rail- 
road is more than trains and tracks 
—it is people. And no matter how 
busy or hard-pressed railroad people 
are, they are still human beings and 
their hearts are in the right place. 


oe 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thri!l of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous “Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon." 


*« 


1500 Rooms @ Aut With Barns 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@ THE BILTMORE @ 


Morton Redwoods 


Morton Memorial Redwood Grove Estab: 
lished: Honor to Founder of Arbor Day 


ee League 
is directing attention to a splendid 
Redwood Grove in northwestern Cali- 
fornia, preserved in honor of J. Ster- 
ling Morton, founder of Arbor Day. 

The Morton Memorial Redwood Grove, 
in Humboldt Redwoods State Park, has 
been established through gift of a fund by 
Mr. Sterling Morton, Mr. Mark Morton 
and Mrs. Jean Morton Cudahy of Chicago 
and Mrs. Caroline Morton of New York. 
They are of the family of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton (1832-1902). He was Secretary of 
Agriculture in the Cabinet of President 
Cleveland, from 1893 to 1897. 

Arbor Day originated and was first ob- 
served in Nebraska in 1872, at the time 
Mr. Morton was a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture there. The observance 
of Arbor Day has spread very widely, vir- 
tually all the States taking note of its im- 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


4 


% These wheels are hauling victory for United 
Nations. On these wheels must roll boats and 
planes before they can float or fly—men and tanks 
before they can fight. To ‘keep ‘em rolling" for 


victory comes first with us and we know, with you. This takes 
many men, much equipment and clear tratks. That's why your 
train may be late, the dining cars crowded, accommodations 
unavailable, your shipments delayed %& Our first effort is for 
our fighting sons and services that supply them, but your nec- 
essary travel will receive the best service conditions will permit 
%& Remember when you travel you're riding Wheels of Victory 


*% FOR HELP WITH TRAVEL PROBLEMS: 743 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 


. 235 Geary St., San Francisco *& 5th Ave. and B St., San Diego 
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portance as a tree-planting day and a time 
to stress forest conservation. 

The Morton Memorial Grove is in the 
Avenue of the Giants area, below Dyer- 
ville, Humboldt County — immediately west 
of the Redwood Highway and north of the 
C. F. Krauss Redwood Grove. The gift to 
the State is through the Save-the-Redwoods 
League. 


The Narcotic Review, to suppress the 
use of habit-forming drugs, now in its 8th 
volume, is an illustrated quarterly issued by 
Inter-State Narcotic Association, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; editor, A. H 
Mather; price, 50 cents annually. 


The recent 12-page issue lists many help- 
ful visual-education materials, obtainable 
from the Association. 


Citizenship Pilgrimage 


Mi prep A. EDWARDS of 
Fresno Senior High School is an 
nounced winner of the Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrimage Contest of Daughters 
of the American Revolution in Cali- 
fornia. 


Patricia Prouty of Riverside, state chair 
man of the DAR Good Citizenship Pilgrim 
age Committee, and Henrietta Horton ot 
Sacramento, state vice-chairman, received 
word announcing Miss Edwards the win- 
ner of the contest and the next highest 
candidates as follows: 2nd, Pauline Pender- 
grass, Fowler Union High School; 3rd, Bar 
bara J. Roach, C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High School, Sacramento; 4th, Jean Buck- 
ley, San Juan Union High School, Fair 
Oaks; 5th, Helen Schwartz, Abraham Lin- 
coln Senior High School, San Francisco; and 
6th, Doris Eldred, South Pasadena-San 
Marino High School. 


One hundred fifty-two high schools se- 
lected candidates to enter the contest (based 
on the qualities of good citizenship — de: 
pendability, service, leadership and patriot 
ism) and were given a test prepared and 
graded by the State Department of Edu: 
cation. 

The winner in each State is given a $100 
government bond in place of the usual pil: 
grimage to Washington, D.C., due to 
crowded conditions in the National Capital 
and to uncertainty of traveling. 


All candidates entering the contest re’ 
ceive the Good Citizenship Certificate, 
awarded as official recognition by the Na 
tional Society, and are eligible to become 


members of the Good Citizenship Pilgrims 
Clubs. 
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MONUMENTS TO GREATNESS 


John A. Howard, Jr.* Department Head, Second Wing, Ground Forces, 
Santa Ana Army Air Base, Santa Ana 


[= as I was listening to 
a news-analysis on the radio, I heard 
the announcer say, “and today at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, noted agricultural 
chemist, died.” 


Even before he, the announcer, had 
uttered the last word a sense of some- 
thing approaching the inevitable reg- 
istered in my mind. I had known, of 
course, that the fine type of work 
that he had been doing for so many 
years, could not be indefinitely con- 
tinued by him. But, even so, I was 
not prepared to face the reality that 
this benefactor of mankind had per- 
formed his last experiment. 


America has nourished and devel- 
oped many outstanding personages 
whose contributions involved all walks 
of national life. It is my opinion that 
we have tended to take too much for 
granted the work of such persons as 
affect the non-public phase of our 
national existence. 


We have rendered much homage 
and respect, of course, to Thomas A. 
Edison, but it has probably been a 
cursory type of respect, one that has 
been taken for granted without the 
necessary realization that mankind to- 
day is benefited in a social and eco- 
nomic sense to an extreme degree by 
the work of this fine American; that 
the world’s greatest hydro-electric 
power-plant owes its origin to the 


thinking of this humble servant of 
mankind. 


We pause annually to pay momen- 
tary respect to the passing of Luther 
Burbank, the world’s greatest horti- 
culturist, but in so doing it is doubt- 
ful if many thinking persons stop to 
give serious thought to the numerous 
beauties and necessities of life that 
came into being under the guiding 
hand of this genius whose only pur- 
pose was to seek beauty and utility in 
the plant life around him. 


Even the lowly potato, originally 
discovered on the slopes of the Andes 
mountains, underwent a miraculous 
transition under the utilitarian spell 
woven by Luther Burbank in his gar- 
dens at Santa Rosa. 


In a legal sense and to the legal 
profession a splendid advocate of the 
true spirit of American justice moved 
on with the passing some years ago of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., but to 
how many Americans his death must 
have been just another item in the 
obituary columns. 


An ardent student of statute and 
common law, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Jr. probably contributed as much by 
his writings and his decisions to splen- 
did Americanism as any other person, 
yet today it is extremely doubtful if 
many Americans can identify him or 
his position in building the true spirit 
of American jurisprudence. 





NUMBER 4 





On the feminine side of the ledger 
of great Americans one should hardly 
be able to think comprehensively 
without an attempt to evaluate the 
work of the late Jane Addams. From 
an early age she gave her life to one 
of the noblest of all professions, ‘that 
of improving the lot of those less for- 
tunate than ourselves. 


It is true that Hull House stands 
as mute testimony to her work and 
that her memory remains as a silent 
tribute in the minds of those of us 
who were privileged to know or to 
hear her, but to millions of Ameri- 
cans, many of whose parents or rela- 
tives were recipients of her bounty, 
she remains an unknown or relatively 
unknown person. 


In the field of agricultural chem- 
istry, there arose from the humblest 
of surroundings and ancestral back- 
ground one whose passing will be 
mourned but for a short time, yet his 
work will stand so long as people the 
world over have use for the variety of 
foods and material necessities that 
have so miraculously bloomed into 
being at his seemingly magic touch. 

However, magic is not the proper 
word because each of his contribu- 
tions was the result of much pains- 
taking effort and was in no sense re- 
lated to the magical. Following in 
the footsteps of his predecessor and 
teacher, Booker T. Washington, his 
life’s ambition was to direct his ener- 
gies to making his environment in 
reality a “Green Pasture.” 


Modest and in no sense officious 





* On leave from his position as instructor of 
social studies, Inglewood High School; is now 
a Second Lieutenant in the Air Corps. 








he was always at the service of his 
people and the white people of the 
South. The story is recounted that 
some years ago when a Congressional 
Committee was considering a proposed 
revision of the tariff, that the people 
of Alabama were very desirous of 
having a tariff placed on the importa- 
tion of peanuts. 


Dr. Carver, being the outstanding 
proponent of the good qualities of the 
“lowly goober” was selected by his 
constituents to appear in a ten-minute 
interview before the Committee in 
order to try and persuade them that 
the peanut should be placed on the 
tariff list. 


Further accounts inform us that the 
Committee entered the room looking 
forward to ten rather amusing min- 
utes of listening to the little negro 
from Tuskegee Institute. The ten- 
minute interview lasted for two hours, 
during which Dr. Carver demon- 
strated an entire meal from soup to 
nuts, all of which had been prepared 
from the peanut. 
on the tariff list. 


It was then placed 


I, conclusion it seems to the writer 
that, while we are justified in award- 
ing prominence to many of our na- 
tional political and military heroes, we 
are not justified in passing by so 
lightly those unsung persons who are 


equally outstanding in furthering our 
ideals of American life. 


I would like to propose that while 
we are passing our national laurels to 
recipients either during their life or 
to their memory after death that we 
pause to remember them ourselves 
and that we make provision in our 
educational programs to instil into 
young America a desire to emulate 
their great forbears. 


Community Life in a Democracy, issued 
by National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, is nationally acclaimed as a high-rank- 
ing book of great value to education at this 
time. It contains pioneer material in the 
field of community relationships; price, $1. 


New Iroquois Books 


Bacawod Publishing Company, 
specializing in school textbooks, and 
with home offices at Syracuse, New 
York, have issued several important 
texts, noted in display advertisements 
elsewhere in this and recent issues. 


1. Our Surroundings, a complete 
course in general science, by Fowler, 
Collister, and Thurston, for grade 8 
or 9, an outstanding contribution to 
the teaching of general science, is a 
completely revised edition of the well- 
known text by the same authors. The 
new modern and much-enlarged edi- 
tion contains many new topics vital in 
meeting present-day requirements in 
general science. It well-prepares for 
the other high-school science courses 
so strongly emphasized today;° 760 
pages, many illustrations, color-plate; 
price $1.80. 


2. How Many? How Much? is 
Grade 1 textbook and workbook com- 
bined, in the Iroquois New Standard 
Arithmetic Series by DeGroat, Young, 
and Patton, a complete series meeting 
latest requirements in arithmetic 
teaching. Planned for the pupil, the 
series is thoroughly modern and out- 
standingly teachable. The Grade 1 
book is very attractive and admirably 
designed for its purpose; price 44c. 


3, 4. Splendid new editions are pre- 
sented of two texts in the Iroquois 
History Series by Southworth and 
Southworth, a series noted for the 
completeness with which it meets 
leading courses-of-study, simplicity of 
language, appealing style, many at- 
tractive illustrations, clear, usable 
maps, and effective teaching helps. 
The Thirteen American Colonies, 
1492-1763, covers the Indians, the pe- 
riod of exploration, the colonial pe- 
riod, and the inter-colonial wars; price 
$1.44. There is a workbook 
teachers key. 


and 


America’s Old World Background, 
Early Days -1682, covers European 
myths, the story of early man, and 
other features of America’s Old World 
background, from the dawn of civil- 
ization through the period of explora- 
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tion; price $1.48. This also has a 
workbook and teachers key. 


A complete annotated price list of 
Iroquois textbooks may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the home office. 


Fundamentals of Electricity 


FR conkace Maries Pub- 
lishing Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
has issued Fundamentals of Electri- 
city, a basic course for pre-induction 
training, 92 pages, workbook style, il- 
lustrated; price 60 cents. A set of 5 
review-tests is provided with each 
book; a teachers manual accompanies 
class orders. 


The course, 12 teaching-units, is 
designed as a first-level course to equip 
men (who are about to enter military 
service) with a basic foundation for 
further specialization. The course in 
cludes information and understand: 
ings, which the Army considers to be 
a pre-requisite for 150 different jobs 
in radio, aviation, mechanics, and al: 
lied specialties. 


Protest 


Elizabeth Raven, Teacher, Crows Landing, 
Stanislaus County 


@ EVENTEEN years of hard application 

At reading and spelling and multiplication, 

History and Latin, advanced composition, 

Physies and phases of verbal rendition, 

Interpretative dancing, some anthropology, 

Swimming, canoeing, a little biology, 

Learning who answered the Sphinx’s great 
riddle, 

Playing at Mozart on that cherished 
fiddle — 

Just doing in general what I had a flair for 

Was, I discover, not much to prepare for 

Cooking and cleaning and buying and bak- 
ing 

And washing and sweeping and lots of bed’ 
making 

And mending —and while I'm not suing 
the nation, 

Still, something's the matter with my edu’ 
cation! 
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LETTERS 


Treasury Department 
Washington 


Dear Mr. Cloud: 


A War Savings Education session 
is planned as part of the Regional 
Wartime Institute on Music Education 
in Santa Barbara, April 19 at 2:30 
p.m., at Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel. 


Program committee of California- Western 
Division of the Music Educators National 
Conference has invited the Education Sec- 
tion of the War Savings Staff to arrange a 
session to be devoted to War Savings in 
the School Curriculum. 


Since this is an open meeting for all 
teachers and school administrators, it pro- 
vides the opportunity for reaching a large 
number of educators in addition to those 
who attend the Music Institute. 


Nancy Larrick of the Education Section 
has been designated to arrange this session 
and will attend in person. She has worked 
closely with the national officers of the 
Music Educators National Conference and 
has attended several of their executive 
meetings. 

We hope that this may be a real stimu- 
lus to further the understanding of War 
Savings in the financial and economic life 
of the nation. Any mention you may be 
able to carry in Sierra Educational News 
will contribute to the success of the meet- 
ing and hence will be a real help in the 
war effort. 


Sincerely yours, 


Homer W. Anderson, 


Associate Field Director, 
Education Section, 
War Savings Staff 


Burbank City Schools 
Division of Research 
Harry Smallenburg, Director 
B. F. Enyeart, Superintendent 


Dear Editor: 


Would it be possible for you to publi- 
cize through Sierra Educational News, the 
all-day conference to be held April 10, 
1943, in Doheny Memorial Library of the 
University of Southern California? 


This conference, sponsored by the Doc- 
toral Club of the University, has for its 
theme, Education for Victory and for the 
Peace that Follows. 


Speakers include Dr. Lester B. Rogers, dean, 
School of Education; Dr. Vierling Kersey, su- 
perintendent, Los Angeles; Dr. John A. Sexson, 
Superintendent, Pasadena; Dr. Will C. Craw- 
ford, superintendent, San Diego; Dr. Howard 
A. Campion, assistant superintendent, Los An- 


geles; and Major Homer D. Fetty, Air Corps 
Training Officer, San Bernardino Air Depot. 


A summary of the conference will be pre- 
sented by Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintendent, 
Los Angeles County. 

We believe that this will be a very worth- 
while conference, and look forward to hav- 
ing a good attendance. Any assistance you 
can give us will be appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harry Smallenburg 
Director of Research 


Albany High School 
Charles A. Moore, Principal 


Dear Editor: 


Since you welcome letters from the mem- 
bers, I thought I would like to tell the 
readers of Sierra Educational News how our 
students are helping the war effort be- 
sides buying war bonds and stamps. 


Many students have brothers in the serv- 
ice and are anxious to do things with their 


hands. 


We contacted USO headquarters in 
Berkeley and purchased 50 USO books. The 
older girls pasted in stories, articles, jokes 
and cartoons and returned the books to 


USO. 


We also had a drive and collected hun- 
dreds of jigsaw puzzles for the wounded 
boys in the hospitals. 

We have a continuous project of pasting 
crossword puzzles on cardboard for the boys 
in the submarines. Even the boys are glad 
to help with the puzzles. 


Sincerely, 
Agnes Bonde 


Librarian 


Office for Emergency Management 
War Manpower Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


Chairman, Paul V. McNutt 
Federal Security Administrator 


Dear Editor: 


Two pamphlets just printed are entitled 
Apprentice Training for America’s Youth 
and The National Apprenticeship Program. 
Please announce in your publication that 
these two new pamphlets on in-plant train- 
ing in our war industries are now available. 

The first pamphlet stresses the training 
of youths 16 and 17 years old to carry on 
the work of their older companions who are 
entering military service; and the need for 
their services in war production and post- 
war work, 

The National Apprenticeship Program 
gives a general picture of apprentice-training 
in the United States and the way in which 
this agency, through its 170 field repre- 
sentatives, is cooperating closely with em- 








ployer and employee groups in helping to 
improve the methods of training workers 
for jobs requiring all-around skills. 

There are today approximately 2,100 of 
these systems established in individual plants 
or set up on a city, county, state or national 
basis, which conform with standards jointly 
adopted by employers and employees, and 
recommended by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship. 


Additional copies of these pamphlets may 
be obtained by writing to any one of the 
regional offices* of Apprentice-Training 
Service listed in the pamphlets, or to our 
Washington office. 


Very truly yours, 


Wm. F. Patterson 
Director, Apprentice-Training Service 


*Broncel R. Mathis, regional supervisor, 1355 
Market Street, room 701, San Francisco. 


Los Angeles Public Library 
City Librarian — Althea Warren 


Dear Editor: 


Because Mr. Kaiser has accepted the po- 
sition of librarian of Newark Public Li 
brary, Newark, N.J., his place as chairman 
of the committee to organize an institute 
for Northern California was taken by Rob- 
ert Rea, librarian of San Francisco Public 
Library. (See Page 12 of this issue—Ed.) 

Our Southern California Institute went 
off most successfully. Mrs. Mary Duncan 
Carter, head of the library school of Uni- 
versity of Southern California, acted as pro- 
gram chairman. We had over 200 in at- 
tendance, including Frederick Cromwell, 
acting librarian of University of Arizona at 
Tucson. He plans to organize similar insti- 
tutes throughout that State. 

The institute idea is to promote small 
meetings where librarians may discuss their 
urgent war opportunities and needs, and 
thus avoid transportation costs and the use 
of gasoline. 


Yours most sincerely, 


Althea Warren, 
City Librarian. 


The Editor: 


Dates for regional meetings which Pa- 
cific Arts Association is holding, in place 
of its usual convention, have been an- 
nounced by chairmen of the various regions. 

San Jose meeting, for the Central Cali- 
Philoma 
Goldsworthy, supervisor of art, San Jose 
Public Schools, and president of Pacific 
Arts Association, will preside. 


fornia group, will meet April 2-4. 


Myrtle Morgan, chairman of Portland, 
(Please turn to Page 34) 
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DEFEND OUR REPUBLIC 


NEA COMMISSION FOR DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION 


N 

T HE greatest contribution educa- 
tion can make toward winning the 
war is to provide the best possible 
training for our youth before they 
enter the armed services or become 
producers of materials and services 
needed in maintaining the effective- 
ness of our military forces and our 
civilian population.” 


This statement was the keynote of 
the deliberations and action of NEA 
Commission for Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education, which re- 
cently concluded its semi-annual exec- 
utive session in Chicago. 


Largely on the fundamental as- 
sumption that our boys and girls 
should first have a basic education 
before they go into war work or mili- 
tary service, the Commission adopted 
a comprehensive platform upon which 
it will base its 1943 activities. 


The 30 million students now in our 
schools will have an important part in 
deciding the post-war issues to face 
our nation. The NEA Commission 
maintains that “their literacy, their 
understanding of current problems and 
issues, and their loyalty to the basic 
principles of democracy, depend upon 
the quality of our schools at the pres- 
ent time. Not in spite of the war, but 
because of the war our democracy 
must give heed to the schools.” 


Among the problems created by the 
war and best solved by effective pro- 
visions for education, the Commission 
leaders emphasize the mounting ex- 
ploitation of child labor to the detri- 
ment of the young people and the 
alarming increases in juvenile delin- 
quency due to lack of supervision. 


The Commission deplores and calls 
public attention to “the growing with- 
drawals of poorly-prepared children 
from school in response to demands 
for laborers and to the widespread 
movement to lower the protections of 
children by amending child labor and 
school attendance laws.” 


Instead of expanding educational 
facilities to counteract the threats to 
child welfare, however, the nation is 
faced with curtailment of educational 
opportunity. Teachers by the thou- 
sands have left their classrooms for 
higher-paying positions in govern- 
ment and industry. 


The most important need, accord- 
ing to the Commission, is better sal- 
aries for teachers “in order that men 
and women of outstanding ability 
may be retained in the profession. Not 
only must substandard salaries be 
raised, but general adjustments must 
be made to meet the greatly increased 
cost-of-living.” 


Higher Education 


Other points in the NEA Commis- 
sion’s platform center around the need 
for maintaining well-rounded higher 
education at an efficient level, despite 
the diversion of the major activities 
of many institutions into military and 
naval training; and around the im- 
portance of immediate passage of fed- 
eral legislation to give financial assist- 
ance to discharged soldiers for the 
completion of their deferred educa- 
tion. 


To assure the extension of demo- 
cratic principles following the close of 
this war, the Commission urges that a 
representative of democratic educa- 
tion be present at the Peace Table. 


“Each country must develop its 
own system of education, adapted to 
its needs, traditions and culture. How- 
ever, ways should be sought at the 
peace table to encourage the develop- 
ment and reconstruction of demo- 
cratic education throughout the 
world.” 


Executive officers of the NEA Com- 
mission are: Alonzo F. Myers, chair- 
man, School of Education, New York 
University; Donald DuShane, execu- 
tive secretary; headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW, Washington, D. C. 
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Lincolniana, a strikingly beautiful display 
book 10 x 12 inches, of speeches by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and poems by Victor Hugo, 
presents various fine display prints com- 
posed by Edwin H. Denby, widely-known 
authority in type design; for further details 
address Educational Art Service Company, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* * x 


War Training 


Wir Training Opportunities in 
Los Angeles County, a condensed 
handbook of training facilities, place- 
ment and induction channels, 44 pages 
mimeographed, has a foreword by 
Howard A. Campion and C. C. Tril- 
lingham and may be obtained from 
the latter’s office, 808 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. The foreword 
states in part: 


“The war industries of Los Angeles 
County are pledged to produce billions of 
dollars worth of airplanes, ships, and other 
essential war material. Our local industry 
must produce at full capacity and expand 
to meet new contract requirements. 


“To do this, the 350,000 war workers 
now employed in Los Angeles County must 
be doubled. Between 30,000 and 40,000 
additional workers will be needed every 
month for the coming year. 

“Through the joint efforts of the United 
States Employment Service, the public 
schools, the colleges and universities, all res- 
ervoirs of manpower must be _ tapped, 
trained, and teamed up with the war ef- 
fort. 

“This handbook should serve as an aid 
in placing potential war-workers in touch 
with the proper agency through which they 
may secure training and placement.” 


International Relations 


Ay Mills College, June 27- July 7, is 
held 9th annual session, Institute of Inter’ 
national Relations; theme, Planning Today 
for Tomorrow's World; lectures, panels, 
round-tables, and informal discussions are 
interspersed with reading, rest, and recrea’ 
tion. 

Teacher’s credit toward salary mainte: 
nance is given by most schools for Institute 
attendance; college credit of 2 or 3 units 
can be obtained by taking a special seminar. 

For complete details address the Institute 
Secretary, Tom Hunt, Mills College, Oak: 
land. 
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REMEDIAL READING 


A BRIEF FOR THE PHONETIC APPROACH TO REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 


Edward Morley Krise, formerly in charge of Educational Adjustment, Polytechnic 
Senior High School, Riverside, now Corporal, U. S. Army Air Force, Psychological 
Research Unit No. 3, Santa Ana Army Air Base 


Mhocu has been written about 
the value of the various systems of 
remedial reading by the proponents 
of each, but little has been written 
about their relative merit in a choice 
situation. 


We are constantly admonished by 
authorities in this field to choose that 
method by which the child learns 
words most readily. But it is the 
atypical remedial reading student who 
cannot learn his initial 20 or even 100 
words as readily by either of two of 
these methods. 


Also the question is frequently 
asked by new and prospective teach- 
ers in this field which method will be 
called upon most frequently, which 
should be used as a foundation for the 
course from which to deviate for the 
unusual student. 


Inasmuch as an overwhelming ma- 
jority of remedial reading cases present 
a choice situation at the start, this 
resolves itself into the same question, 
which methods are most effective 
when a pupil seems to learn as rapidly 
by either of two or any of the three 
common methods? 


These three methods are the Visual, 
Kinaesthetic, and Phonetic. By the 
Visual method the child is given the 
prounciation and meaning of each 
word he does not know in his read- 
ing. The reading is chosen, of course, 
on his level of ability and he builds 
from there. This is true of all the 
methods. 


When learning by the Kinaesthetic 
method the pupil becomes acquainted 
with new words by tracing them, thus 
forming kinaesthetic or muscular 
images of the words. If necessary, he 
learns a foundation-vocabulary taken 
from a list, but as soon as possible he 
writes stories, asking for each word 
he wants to use but cannot write and 
learning it before going on his his 


story. On the following day he reads 
his stories aloud and is checked on 
the words he traced. 


As soon as his reading vocabulary 
becomes sufficient to sustain his inter- 
est in reading printed material he 
reads stories on his level of ability, 
learning each word he does not know 
by the same method. Eventually he 
reaches a point where it is no longer 
necessary to trace words in order to 
learn them. It is believed that he 
forms implicit muscular images of 
these words. 


Elements of Phonetics 


When using the Phonetic method 
the student first learns the elements 
of phonetics and then does consider- 
able reading practicing these sounds 
and rules on unfamiliar words until 
they become habitual. 


All non-phonetic words are learned 
by the Visual method. Next he learns 
to analyze words into their prefixes, 
suffixes, and stems, and studies syno- 
nyms and antonyms. Following this is 
another extended period of reading 
with a constant check on the use of 
his word knowledge. 


A comparison of reports on the use 
of these methods individually would 
seem to indicate that they are equally 
effective. But such a comparison is 
not valid from many standpoints. 
Since there is not at hand any report 
on a carefully controlled experiment 
with matched groups where each 
method was given an equal oppor- 
tunity to prove itself, we must look 
elsewhere for the answer to our 
question. 


First let us consider the ease of 
learning, for, if one of these methods 
is decidedly easier than either of the 
other two, given a student who can 


learn by several methods including 
this one and an equal amount of time 
and effort expended, he will accom- 
plish much more with this method. 
This is the case for the Visual method. 
A child who can learn by this method 
needs only to be told a word once or 
twice and it is his for ever after. 
There is no greater waste of time than 
to put such a child through the labor 
of the Kinaesthetic method or the dif- 
ficult learning of the Phonetic method. 


Few Learners 


But children who can learn by this 
method are few and far between. 
They are usually first-generation re- 
moved children raised in families and 
communities where a foreign language 
is spoken and read exclusively. Un- 
less they have some such decided 
handicap children who possess the 
high degree of visual imagery required 
by this method would have progressed 
in their reading at the normal rate. 


There are some exceptions to this. 
There seem to be children who have 
the necessary physical equipment for a 
high degree of visual imagery, but due 
to peculiarity of experience have never 
developed it. This will become evi- 
dent in the initial experiment in which 
it is determined by which methods the 
child can learn more readily. If, in 
learning by the Visual method, he 
learns each word in turn more and 
more readily to a marked degree, you 
may be sure he has the capacity for 
and can develop this imagery. 


The Kinaesthetic method and the 
Phonetic method as presented here are 
of approximately equal difficulty. The 
child of decidedly sub-normal intelli- 
gence would probably find the former 
easier, but he would not be able to 
write the many stories required and 
this is a very important part of the 
method. 


Deke let us consider the merits 
of these systems from a scientific 
standpoint. To be scientific an edu- 
cational technique must supply the 
student with tools with which he can 
continue to acquire knowledge for the 
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rest of his life. His learning should 
not be an end, but the means to an 
end. How do our methods stand up 


under this criterion? 


As there are authorities who recom- 
mend extensive study and drill far 
beyond the work required by ‘the 
Kinaesthetic and Phonetic methods in 
order to develop a high degree of 
visual imagery we will continue to 
include the Visual method in our com- 
parison. It must be kept in mind that 
a child who is retarded in his reading 
is learning to read words he already 
knows verbally, words he recognizes 
when he hears them pronounced. 


Basic Visual Method 


The basic learning under the Visual 
method is to be able to visualize words 
distinctly and to attend to this visuali- 
zation. The basic learning under the 
Kinaesthetic method is to be able to 
trace words as prescribed and to at- 
tend to the muscular movements in- 
volved. With both of these methods 
it will always be necessary for the 
child to ask the pronunciation of each 
There will not 
always be someone handy, willing, 
and sufficiently well informed to ren- 
der this service, and at best this is an 
unfortunate state of dependence. 


new reading word. 


The basic learning under the Pho- 
netic method is the mastery of 
phonetic sounds and rules which en- 
able the student to figure out for him- 
self the pronunciation of between 
seventy and eighty per cent of the 
reading words he does not immedi- 
ately recognize. Here he is given the 
tools by which he can acquire further 
knowledge for himself. It is obvious 
then that on the basis of our criterion 
the Phonetic method is far more 
scientific than either the Visual or the 
Kinaesthetic. 

Assuming, and rightly so, that the 
procedure employed at the present 
time for teaching reading in the ma- 
jority of the elementaiy schools is the 
most effective yet devised, let us con- 
sider how these methods fit into the 
academic picture. In these schools, 
after it has been determined that he 
is ready to read through a reading 


readiness program, the child learns a 
foundation vocabulary by the Sight 
and Say method. As this method re- 
quires pictures or action and therefore 
cannot be carried over into abstract 
thought he is then taught the phonetic 
sounds and rules necessary to figure 
out words for himself. This would 
seem an adequate program, especially 
from the standpoint of this article. 
Tt is. 

Then what implication has it for an 
academic basis of reading deficiencies? 
Simply that without exception upper 
elementary and high school remedial 
reading students failed to master the 
Phonetic sounds and rules in the lower 
elementary grades. Many never 
learned all the sounds and rules, and 
none had sufficient practice in their 
use for them to become habitual. Yet 
they all are able to learn to read by 
this method when placed in remedial 
classes. 

(In justice to the lower elementary 
school teachers we should mention 
that it is almost impossible to make 
certain that all students master any 
phase of their work. Also it should 
be made clear that these remedial 
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reading students represent a very small 
percentage of the early elementary 
enrollment.) 


The Visual and Kinaesthetic meth 
ods offer nothing whatever to fill this 
academic gap from the standpoint of 
the elementary program. In fact, they 
assume these children were not able 
to learn to read under that program. 
The Phonetic method offers them ex- 
actly what they missed and “they can 
take it.” 


I, conclusion it will be seen that 
in a choice situation, if the choice 
rests among all three methods or be- 
tween the Kinaesthetic and the Visual 
or the Phonetic and the Visual, the 
Visual will be most effective; if the 
choice rests between the Kinaesthetic 
and the Phonetic the latter will be 
more effective. 


Also it will be seen that the Pho- 
netic method should be used as a basis 
for any course in remedial reading 
from which to deviate for the atypical 
student as it will be called on far 
more frequently than the Visual. 





PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Excerpts* from a Review by Joseph Henry Jackson in San Francisco Chronicle 


Mo and more, these days, 


publishers are bringing out books — 
and often booklets or pamphlets, close- 
packed and for quick 
reading — with the purpose of inter- 


informative 


preting to Americans the foreign lands 
they know so little about and now 
find themselves anxious to understand. 


Four such booklets, under the spon- 
sorship of Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, have just been printed by Web- 
ster Publishing Company, generally 
known as publishers of texts but here 
entering a more general field. 

Titles of the four are: Changing 
China, by George E. Taylor; Peoples 
of the China Seas, by Elizabeth Aller- 
ton Clark; Land of the Soviets, by 





* Courtesy of the author and the San Fran- 
eisco Chronicle. 


Marguerite Ann Stewart; and Mod- 
ern Japan, by William Henry Cham- 
berlin. 

Originally intended as high school 
supplementary texts in social science 
courses, all four of the pamphlets are 
clearly and directly handled, written 
with the utmost simplicity, filled with 
facts, economic, historic and social. . .. 

These booklets were originally in 
tended as high school texts. But gen: 
eral readers who like their informa: 
tion quickly and clearly delivered to 
them, in packages of useful size, have 
found all four pamphlets so interest: 
ing that they have had a wide sale 


entirely outside of schools. 

Price 40c each; 15% discount on orders 
of more than $2. Order from California 
Schoolbook Depository, 1233 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles. 
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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


W. K. Cobb, President; Ventura County Superintendent of Schools 


Win the war” is the slogan 


which is in the heart of every Amer- 
ican, and the prayer of the wives, 
mothers, and sweethearts of the brave 
lads who fight out yonder. 


We must win the war and we will 
win the war. We must, however, be 
aware of the sacrifices all of us must 
make. We must know the needs of 
our nation and help interpret them 


to our communities. 


Public education has never faced a 
greater challenge than that which con- 
fronts it today. From all sides come 
demands upon its personnel and its 
resources. The Army, Navy, agficul- 
ture, and industry are all making in- 
roads upon the teaching personnel and 
the pupils of the public schools. We 
must know the needs of all the agen- 
cies and lend every effort to the all- 
out program of winning the war. We 
will comply with every reasonable de- 
mand which is made upon the re- 
sources of the schools. We must, how- 
ever, safeguard the basic principles 
that free public school education 
should be directed by the community 
which it serves. 


We have an obligation to the boys 
and girls who will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. We, therefore, on the one 
hand, must retain control of the pub- 
lic schools and on the other hand ad- 
just the program of education to meet 
within reasonable bounds the demands 
of the Army, the Navy, industry, and 
agriculture. 


There seems to be a growing senti- 
ment throughout our state and 
throughout our nation that presently 
all able-bodied boys and girls will be 
working at least half-time and attend- 
ing school not more than half-time. 
The Army and Navy seem to believe 
that we should teach these boys and 
girls some pre-induction courses so 
that they may later be better soldiers 
or workers in industry. The com- 
munity demands that they work part- 


time at industry or agriculture or in 
distributive occupations. Many school 
systems already have work-experience 
programs under way. There are those 
who believe that we should for the 
time being sacrifice all idea of prepara- 
tion for college and devote all teach- 
ing facilities to wartime activities. 


These problems are not mentioned 
simply because they are a part of the 
Association of California Public 
School Superintendents’ program but 
because the stirring realities of war 
have forced upon us many immediate 
adjustments in our school program. 
Cancellation of the convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has placed even greater 
responsibility upon our organization 
in the State of California. 
endeavor to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of the Army and the Navy, 
industry and agriculture on one hand, 


So, as we 


and as we endeavor to do the things 
which are best for the boys and girls 
under our direction, we cheerfully 


W. K. Cobb, President 
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face the task of making the adjust- 
ments in our school programs which 
are demanded by the needs of the 
war and at the same time make the 
offerings in our classes even more 
meaningful to students. 


We must think not only of today 
but plan ahead for tomorrow. Fore- 
most among our responsibilities is the 
problem of maintaining the system of 
education which will also function 


after the war. Thousands, perhaps 


millions, will need re-education. We 
therefore struggle to maintain plants 
and teaching staffs with shrinking 
school populations in order that we 
may readily provide the rapid expan- 
sion which the after-war will bring. 


State Plan for Education 


The Board of Governors of the Associa- 
tion of California Public School Superin- 
tendents also has adopted as one of its 
major objectives for the year, full support 
of the proposal of the California Curricu- 
lum Commission that there be established 
a state-wide Framework for Education in 
the State of California. The first step in 
this program is study with other profes- 
sional bodies of existing plans in the many 
cities and counties of our state. This pro- 
gram is well under way through the leader- 
ship of the California Curriculum Commis- 
sion and the State Department of Educa- 
tion of which the Commission is an integral 
part. 


Thirdly, our program calls for closer co- 
operation between all professional bodies on 
all items. War pressures come upon one 
group, and demands may be made upon 
another group. We should be aware of 
all the pressures of the times and stand 
firmly together against those things which 
should be opposed and for those things 
which should be supported. Only by soli- 
darity can the professional people of Cali- 
fornia in times like these continue to be 
articulate. 


In order to make our own organization 
more effective, the state has been re-dis- 
tricted into 13 sections. We have thereby 
created an effective organization for the 
presentation and solution of problems. 


Sections 


1. San Diego and Imperial Counties; Chair- 
man: Will C. Crawford, superintendent, San 
Diego. 

2. Riverside and San Bernardino Counties; 
Chairman: Ira Landis, superintendent, River- 
side. 

3. Los Angeles and Orange Counties; Chair- 
man: Willard S. Ford, superintendent, Glendale. 
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4. Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties; 
Chairman: Mrs. Muriel Edwards, county super- 
intendent,- Santa Barbara. 


5. North coast area— Bay to Oregon line; 
Chairman: Floyd Wood, superintendent, Santa 
Rosa. 


6. Contra Costa, Alameda, and San Francisco 
Counties; Chairman: Will F. Ewing, superin- 
tendent, Oakland. 


7. San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties; 
Chairman: Walter Bachrodt, superintendent, 
San Jose. 


8. Monterey, San Benito, Santa Cruz, San 
Luis Obispo Counties; Chairman: Thomas S. 
MacQuiddy, superintendent, Watsonville. 


9. Upper Sacramento Valley; Chairman: 
Robert R. Hartzell, district superintendent, Red 
Bluff. 


10. Lower Sacramento Valley; Chairman: 
J. R. Overturf, superintendent, Sacramento. 


11. Upper San Joaquin Valley; Chairman: 
Harold Rowe, county superintendent, Madera. 


12. Kern, Kings, and Tulare Counties; Chair- 
man: John L. Compton, superintendent, Bak- 
ersfield. 


Chairman: 
county superintendent, 


13. Mono and Inyo Counties; 
Mrs. Dorothy Cragen, 
Inyo. 


Save the Redwoods 


League Stresses Preservation of Avenue 
of the Giants 


Ritine preservation of the finest 
Redwood forests in California not yet 
in public keeping, the Save-the-Red- 
woods League is emphasizing the im- 
portance of rescuing the famous Ave- 
nue of the Giants before it is too late. 
Directly in the path of lumbering 
operations, the Avenue of the Giants 
forest along the Redwood Highway 
in the Eel River region, Humboldt 
County, is referred to as one of the 
world’s magnificent primeval forests, 
in the recent annual report of the 
League. 

The State of California, through appro- 
priations made by the Legislature, is co 
operating in the preservation program. The 
League is making a nationwide appeal to 
raise the urgently-needed funds to aid in 
the move to acquire the parts of the great 


forest not yet protected within the State 
Park System. 


Dr. John C. Merriam is president of the 
organization, which has more than 8000 
members throughout the United States. 


Aubrey Drury is administrative secretary. 
Contributions for preservation of the Ave- 
nue of the Giants forest are made through 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


Roy W. Cloud 


Figures checked by Daniel Creamer, National Income Unit, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


hy connection with CTA efforts to secure an increased minimum salary for 
California teachers, certain recent data included in a report of U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce is pertinent: 


The Tide of Incomes 


All Incomes 


Factory Incomes’ Farm Incomes 
Janvary, 1982 ....2..5 100 100 
November, 1942 ............ 125 137 


Salaries & Wages 
100 100 
176 130 


While incomes in general have increased 25%, the salaries of teachers in 
California have been relatively stationary. 


Some districts have given 5 to 10% raises, but the large majority of school 
districts have been unable to give salary increases because of 


1. The low assessed valuation of taxable property within the districts and 


2. Amounts received from the State are fixed and not subject to increase except by 


legislative enactment. 


It is safe to say therefore that based on averages the salaries of teachers in 
California have increased about 5% since January, 1940. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the index for the 
cost of living in San Francisco? on March 15, 1940, was 99.8. On December 30, 
1942, in San Francisco, the index had increased to 124.0 and in Los Angeles 


to 123.9. 


While the cost of living had thus increased over 24%, teachers’ salaries in 
California during the same period had increased about 5%. 


1. Net wages and salaries. 
2. Los Angeles, 100.7 





the League, whose treasurer is Dr. Robert 
G. Sproul, Berkeley. 


* * 


Planning for the Post-War World is the 
current issue of Building America, a series 
of pictured studies of modern problems, 
published by Society for Curriculum Study, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. For 
the general reader, or for use in high school 
and college classrooms, this 32-page study is 
a valuable guide to clear thinking about the 
whole intricate subject of post-war plan- 
ning; price 30c. 


* * 


Harold McKellips, president, Student As- 
sociation, and Nicholas Ricciardi, president, 
Sacramento Junior College, are co-signers 
of a letter recently sent by them to every 
high school graduate in Sacramento City 
Unified School District; J. R. Overturf is 
superintendent of the district. The letter 
is a helpful and stimulating approach to a 
serious current problem. 


Libraries and War 


Every California educator from Del 
Norte to San Diego county, from the busiest 
city administrator to the loneliest teacher 
in the most isolated mountain or desert spot, 
would have taken heart regarding the future 
of our Republic as pictured and reported on 
at a 2-day institute on war and postwar 
issues, recently sponsored by American 
Library Association at Drake Hotel, Chi 
cago. Several California librarians were 
among the 200 present. 


Regional and local institutes in California 
are planned, patterned after the Chicago 
institute. Mabel R. Gillis, state librarian, is 
state coordinator, with Althea Warren, Los 
Angeles public librarian, and John Boyn 
ton Kaiser, head of Oakland Public Library, 
planning the institute meetings. Miss War 
ren is president-elect of ALA. — Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, State Librarian, Olympia, 
Washington. 
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GLOBAL MAPS 


PACIFIC OCEAN AND GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Joseph Williams, Professor of Geography, San Francisco Junior College 


Tix world is round, but one would 
hardly gain this impression from the 
types of world-maps that have been 
used in the past four hundred years. 

Ever since Mercator designed his 
navigation chart in 1569, we have 
used this type of world-map, or some 
modification of it, to gain our con- 
cept of world continental relation- 
ships. Most of the maps used today 
distort or eliminate the all-important 
small Polar areas and the valuable 
short Polar routes between the great 
population centers. 

Recently some maps of the world 
have been made with the North Pole 
in the center and the Southern Hemi- 
sphere represented on a greatly-dis- 
torted ring around the outer rim. On 
this type of map the regions beyond 
the Equator are so greatly distorted 
that they cloud the concept of the all- 
important Northern Hemisphere. 

This discrepancy can be corrected 
by abandoning the single design for a 
world map. The sphere should be di- 
vided at its natural division point, the 
Equator. Then a good map of each 
hemisphere can be made with little 
difficulty. The centers of the new de- 
signs will be the North and South 
Poles respectively. 
With the poles as the 
center, all the lands 
to the Equator are 
drawn to their true 
distance. 

The resulting maps 
give a globe - shaped 
concept of the earth. 
The importance of 
the Northern Hemi- 
sphere is clearly ob- 
served. Alaska is the 
mid-point on the near 
route to the Orient. 
Asia and Europe are 
shown in their true 
distance from North 

America. The princi- 


ples of space and man-power as set 
down by geopolitics become at once 
apparent — Russia is in the Heart- 
land of the world. 

This type of map, known as the 
azimuthal equidistant projection, can 
also be used to present the problems 
of the Pacific. In this case the focal 
point is at the intersection of the 
Equator and the International Date 
Line. The result is that the Pacific 
Ocean appears in its true form as 
nearly one-half of the earth. The great 
difficulties and distances of transport- 
ing materials to the Pacific war front 
are at once recognized. Australia is 
much nearer our Pacific Coast than 
the ports of China. Hawaii appears as 
the great rear base for our front line 
from the Aleutian Islands-Midway- 
Ellice Islands-Solomons and _ finally 
New Guinea. 


This series of three maps, two of 
which are shown here in outline, help 
students and laymen to obtain a really 
true and globe-like picture of our 
earth. Western Hemisphere isolation- 
ism is no longer possible. The dis- 
tance from San Francisco to Buenos 
Aires, if applied on the globe, will 
reach to Chungking, over Europe to 
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Greece and finally over the North 
Pole to the borders of India. Too 
much emphasis on the Western Hemi- 
sphere may lead to a neglect of 
nearly three-quarters of the world’s 
population. 

Murals have been patterned from 
these maps in a maparium room at 
San Francisco Junior College. In this 
room maps pertinent to the war have 
been installed, as well as various illus- 
trations of student endeavors in car- 
tography. The importance of such 
projects is being realized more fully 
day by day in all educational circles. 

Recently dedicatory exercises were 
held at the College in celebration of 
the completion of th murals. Stuart 
Ward, executive secretary of the 
Commonwealth Club of California, 
and Julean Arnold, widely-known au- 
thority on China and the Far East, 
participated in the exercises, which 
were presided over by President 
Archibald J. Cloud. 

Following the lead of San Francisco 
Junior College in this educational pro- 
gram, the City of Berkeley secured 
for its Public Library 15-foot murals 
of the same map series which have 
likewise been completed, and were 
dedicated recently by General David 
Prescott Barrows of the University of 
California. 

A study of political geography for 
Peace may help to establish world- 
wide freedom of the air and world 


freedom for Mankind. 


Williams Global Map; Azimuthal Equidistant Projection 
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HIGH SCHOOL MEETS WAR 


SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL MEETS THE WAR EMERGENCY 


John S. Greene, Head Counselor 


on war has brought many per- 
plexing and difficult problems to Santa 
Barbara High School, just as it has 
to thousands of other high schools 
throughout the nation. 


Factories, in desperate straits for 
workers, have appealed to us to sup- 
ply trained and untrained help in Los 
Angeles and in the San Francisco Bay 
area. Hard-pressed farmers have called 
upon us to provide help in field and 
grove. Parents have opposed any cur- 
tailment in educational opportunities 
for their children. 


Thus, with pressure being exerted 
from all fronts, the school has had to 
mobilize to meet as many of the de- 
mands as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


A survey of the community re- 
vealed that in Santa Barbara itself 
there is no war industry worthy of 
the name. Almost all of our produc- 
tion centers in agriculture. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the county income is 
derived from farm products. 


Last spring, when the first fears of 
an acute man-power problem began 
to plague the farmers and retailers in 
this area, the high school set up an 
organization to provide supervised 
workers in three divisions: agriculture, 
mechanical fields, and clerical help. 


The girls in domestic work, it might 
be added, have for some time been 
working under supervision. Tulita de 
la Cuesta, who handles girls employ- 
ment, has long supervised and coordi- 
nated the efforts of her charges in 
school and on the job. 


Our counselors office, with its cu- 
mulative folders for every student in 
school, was selected as the logical 
place to center the increased activities 
and the new functions. The boys 
employment office was moved in as 
an adjunct to it. The issuance of 


work permits was also allocated to the 


counselors. To ensure uniformity, all 


work permits, identification cards, and 
certificates of age for both boys and 
girls were assigned to the one office. 


Before school started in the fall, 
appeals for help from the lemon in- 
dustry were urgent. Suggestions as 
to how the high school could help and 
should help flew from every direction. 
We should postpone the opening of 
school for a month or two months and 
all the students should pick lemons. 
We should alternate a week of work 
in the fields and a week of school. 
We should go on a minimum day and 
let all pick lemons the rest of the day. 


Harvey J. Holt, as principal, made his 
decision carefully. He knew Santa Bar- 
bara boys and girls. Many would resent 
any curtailment of their educational oppor- 
tunities. Many would work for a short 
period as a lark. A few might accept seri- 
ously the responsibility of harvesting the 
lemon crop. School would run, Mr. Holt 
decided, as planned —- 8:15 a.m. to noon 
and from 12:45 to 3:15 in the afternoon. 
Students who wished to do so could attend 
school for the 4 periods in the morning 
and, under supervision, could get credit for 
work-experience in the afternoon. 


The problems of supervision over the 
students who were to work was difficult. 
Many of our students had never worked 
before. We were sure to run into an occa- 
sional employer who would take advantage 
of the youth and inexperience of the 
workers. Furthermore, we had to be sure 
students, who were out on their own for 
half the day, were performing the work 
assigned to them and not somewhere else. 


Three of our faculty members were as- 
signed to the task of supervision of work. 
J. Clayton Clark, of the industrial arts de- 
partment, was co-signed to supervise and 
coordinate the work of boys in mechanical 
Since Mr. Clark already was in 
charge of our co-operative trade-training 
plan, this new duty fit well into his orbit 
of work. His task was to check on the 
working conditions, performance and regu- 
larity of boys working in garages, service- 
stations, machine-shops, and the like. 


lines. 


To John Nordenson, who had charge of 
our secretarial training program, was given 
the task. of supervising the work of girls 
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and boys in clerical jobs. Mr. Nordenson’s 
acquaintanceship with downtown merchants 
made his choice as supervisor-coordinator a 
fortunate one. 


The last and most difficult task was as- 
sumed by Robert C. McNeill, teacher of 
citrus culture and landscaping. He was 
relieved of other duties in the afternoon so 
that he could supervise the crews of lemon- 
pickers and packing-house workers. Mr. 
McNeill had to make certain that sanitary 
conditions were good; that pickers, espe- 
cially, got off to a proper start. 


ais plan has worked smoothly 
and well from the beginning. There 
have been hitches, as there inevitably 
will be when youngsters are given the 
responsibilities and duties of adults. 
Thanks to our supervisors, however, 
and to their close cooperation with 
the Counselors Office, we have been 
able to operate with a minimum of 
difficulties. 


Who Frees a Field 


W. J. Sanders, Teacher, Visalia Junior 
College 


Wiuo frees a field from weed and pest 
And sets it out in fruit or grain; 

Who tills it oft with hope and zest, 
Lest love and labor be in vain, 

And reaps a harvest as his meed, 

Of flashy fame has little need. 


Who frees a mind from error’s blight 
And seeds it with the wish to know; 

Who on it sheds the truth and light, 
Lest of itself it cease to grow, 

And sees it bloom in noble thought, 

May other honors set at naught. 


* * * 


National Musie Camp 


Nationa Music Camp, “America’s 
summer capital of the arts’ (orchestra, band, 
choir, radio, drama, dance), affiliated with 
University of Michigan, founded in 1928 
by Joseph E. Maddy, professor of radio 
music instruction, holds its next session July 
and August, at Interlochen, Michigan. Pres 
ident Maddy states: 


“By emphasizing American music and 
music’s functions in wartime, students learn 
to use their talents most effectively in the 
war effort and to prepare themselves for 
cultural leadership after the war.” 
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AUDIO MATERIALS 


RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS ARE BECOMING INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
IN THE CLASSROOM PROGRAMS OF CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Director of Research and Curriculum, 
Stanislaus County Schools, Modesto 


Not all of us may play, but all may 
listen. The magic of recorded speech and 
music can be a vital part of every learning 
program. 


Mi. Elizabeth Goudy, Director 
of Radio, Los Angeles County 
Schools, recently stated: 


“Education today is dedicated to build- 
ing a strong national morale and putting to 
work those ideas and concepts basic to 
democratic living. Recent world events 
have made us realize more than ever before 
that democracy is taught not so much 
through the intellectual assimilation of his- 
torical facts and data as through emotional 
appeals which affect our attitudes toward 
democratic life and influence our human 
relationships. Democratic virtues and ideals 
are embodied in the study of our national 
heroes and historical events, and are inter- 
preted through our music, art, and lit- 
erature. 

“Electrical transcriptions are an impor- 
tant source of dramatized materials which 
bring a deeper understanding of those indi- 
viduals and events which have helped to 
build the American tradition. These tran- 
scriptions also serve, in many instances, to 
interpret and relate to our experiences the 
events of the past and present, and to de- 
velop an appreciation of our cultural 
heritage.” 


The above statements represent well 
the philosophy which underlies broad, 
state-wide interest in audio materials, 
as reflected particularly in the devel- 
opment of many city and county 
libraries of records and transcriptions 
for use in classroom instruction at all 
elementary and secondary grade levels. 


2. 


Explanation of terms is always the 
first step in introducing an admin- 
istrator or a teacher to audio materials. 


By “a record” is meant the familiar 
phonograph record, which has been 
recorded at 78 rpm, and can be played 
on an ordinary phonograph. 

A “transcription,” on the other 
hand, differs from a record in that it 





has been recorded at a slower speed, 
331/, rpm, and requires a special play- 
back machine for reproduction. 

This means that the transcription 
plays for a longer period of time, with 
the usual 16-inch transcription side 
running without interruption for 15 
minutes, as compared with 3-4 min- 
utes time for a 9-inch record. On 
transcriptions, thus, are to be found 
complete recorded programs, particu- 
larly suitable for classroom study. 


3. 


Every school system should have a 
library of records and transcriptions 
for immediate loan to teachers. Such 
a library can be inaugurated at small 
cost, and each year a nominal sum 
set aside in the budget, will make 
desirable additions possible. 

Individual classroom teachers and 
department and curriculum develop- 
ment groups will soon understand the 
values and the needs in audio mate- 
rials, and will prove invaluable in 
recommending titles for library pur- 
chase. 

Local radio stations are anxious to 
cooperate in every way possible with 
the schools, and their knowledge of 
school interest in the field will bring 
good results. In some cases, transcrip- 
tions may be obtained from commer- 
cial broadcasters, as outright gifts, on 
loan, for copy, or by purchase. By 
all means, investigate this possibility! 

Some California school systems have 
been making their own records and 
transcriptions, usually of history-mak- 
ing events, as they are broadcast. 
This requires recording equipment, 
and is only to be recommended when 
an experienced operator is in charge. 

Then, there is the possibility of 
recording student-prepared, student- 
dramatized programs, and in some 
cases these dramatizations may be 
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valuable enough to be added to the 
permanent audio library. However, 
such materials must compete against 
professional products, and must pos- 
sess educational values to justify re- 
peated use. 


All companies which manufacture 
phonograph records have available 
booklets and catalogs of educational 
materials. These may be obtained 
from local dealers, or by writing di- 
rectly to the companies. Such adver- 
tisements may be found in various 
educational magazines. 

Transcriptions, likewise, are adver- 
tised in professional journals. Cata- 
logs should be studied carefully, and 
arrangements made for audition of all 
record and transcription titles which 
might be possible school material. 

Two organizations have been most 
generous in providing excellent audio 
materials on free loan to schools. 
Write to these groups, requesting list- 
ings of their materials: 

Educational Radio Script and Transcription 

Exchange 

Federal Radio Education Committee 


U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Institute of Oral and Visual Education 
Radio Division 
101 Park Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


ie are a few definite sugges- 
tions which might help the teacher 
who uses records and transcriptions in 
the classroom. The suggestions are 
these: 

1. Consider the record and the transcrip- 
tion a definite teaching aid — not an enter- 


tainer or time-killer — but a direct supple- 


ment to make learning complete. 


2. Plan use of the selection with care. 
Choose only those which can add vitality 
to classroom study. Preview each selection 
and re-play it until you have fully devel- 
oped its lesson possibilities. To be effec- 
tive, the recording must be a part of a 
lesson, planned to minutest detail. 


3. Preview the selection at least once in 
your classroom, before its class use. Ex- 
periment on location, on volume, and on 
tone controls. Good, clear reception is the 
first essential to good listening. Provide it! 

4. Have the equipment set up, ready to 
go, when you want to use the recording as 
a teaching aid! Records, needles, light 
cords, etc., should all be in place, and only 
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a twist of the wrist should be necessary to 
make this supplement a reality! 


5. Use only recommended needles on 
the discs. These are: For standard phono- 
graph records, cactus needles. These needles 
may be resharpened, and are good for sev- 
eral playings. For electrical transcriptions, 
standard playback steel needles should be 
used. Each needle is good for two or three 
16-inch recordings. Be particularly careful 
not to drop pick-up arm onto transcription 
face. 


6. The blackboard can be a grand as- 
sistant in the use of recordings. In your 
lesson planning, you might find it valuable 
to suggest listening hints, activities, ques- 
tions, etc., as a class guide. Think over 
this possibility! 


7. Evaluate uses and results of each 
transcription carefully! This will facilitate 
use of succeeding numbers. The individual 
teacher might like to include notes in her 
regular lesson-plan book, while written com- 


ments to the central library will provide 
excellent help in selection of future recorded 
numbers. 

8. Cooperation with your fellow teachers 
will make use of transcriptions much more 
effective. Exchange techniques and ex- 
periences! Consider possibilities of record- 
ings from every angle, and experiment 
accordingly! 

9. Suggestions and criticisms concerning 
the recordings, their use, and distribution 
are welcomed. The staff of your central 
library will appreciate your interest and 
your help. 


10. Do not hesitate to replay — several 
times if necessary — each recording brought 
into the classroom. The teacher will find 
that definite learning will not result from 
just one playing. Group discussion and 
examinations will reveal the necessity for 
guided listening to the selection, and per- 
haps many repeats may be necessary before 
aims of the period will be completely 
satisfied. 





HEALTH AND SAFETY 


AN EIGHTH GRADE STUDIED HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Eva E. Meline, Teacher, Redding School, San Francisco 


it is true that my pupils, for 
several months before the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor, through their Hobby 
Club had been saving salvaged goods, 
as tin-cans and bottle-caps, collecting 
stamps, planning and building model 
airplanes, and making scrap-books to 
give to the Red Cross for nursery 
schools and hospitals. 


Therefore, when war was declared 
by the United States, the question 
naturally arose, “What more could my 
class do?” 


After a period of discussion, my pu- 
pils decided to care for their own 
health and safety. They realized that 
if they should, because of negligence, 
require the services of a physician or 
a nurse they probably would take the 
valuable time of those great humani- 
tarians from assisting one of our great 
protectors or benefactors in the 
Armed Forces. Thus, was launched 
the unit in Functional Physiology on 
Health, Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion in my High Eighth Class of 40 
children of average ability. 


Objectives 

To face the present and future uncer- 
tainties of life with courage and fortitude. 

To observe both directly and indirectly 
(through reading and picture study) the 
physical qualities and health habits of those 
persons who exemplify practical ideals of 
healthful living. 

To understand the relation of environ- 
ment to the way people live. 

To acquire a safety consciousness. 

To promote interests, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and mental alertness on health, safety, 
and accident prevention. 

To teach pupils to co-operate in improv- 
ing or helping others “health as well as their 
own health. 

To save time of doctors and nurses. 

To establish specific, flexible habits of 
healthful living. 

To see the relationship between food and 
health. 

To study health activities and conditions 
in different regions and periods of history. 

To realize dangers to be guarded against 
in the home. 

To deal with conditions produced by 
many different kinds of common accidents. 

To develop the habit of careful and ac- 
curate observations. 

To eliminate, as far as possible, accidents 
caused by ignorance. 

To encourage and enforce good habits in 
posture. 
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To learn how to prevent and extinguish 
fires, especially bomb and forest fires. 


To meet the interests, needs, and pur- 
poses of the pupils. 


To cause pupils to listen intelligently and 
sympathetically to the performances of their 
class members. 


To permit pupils to offer critical com- 
ments that will be constructive and yet not 
offend sensibilities. 


Activities 


Obviously, the method to learn the 
ways of democracy in addition to 
academic book study, is to live them 
and as health and safety lessons taught 
through a series of regulations and 
suggestions might tend to become dry, 
pedantic, and uninteresting, we had a 
variety of types of lessons, most of 
which were very practical. Among the 
activities employed were: 


A Safety Council in the class organized. 

Salvage committee continued its work. 

Services of the United States Public 
Health, State, and City Health discussed. 


Health topics studied as, to what diseases 
cause most deaths, if disease is wasteful of 
life, and do certain diseases seem prevalent 
in different communities and families. 

Pupils’ out-of-school experiences utilized 
as fully as possible. 

First Aid taught: 

Practical demonstrations of what to do in va- 
rious emergencies. 

Proper methods of transportation. 

Bandaging. 

Poisons and poison plants. 

Gases. 

Correct method of applying artificial respira- 
tion. 


Fractures (X-Ray pictures were shown). 
Shock. 


Plants experimented with as to what 
proper care and food does for growth. 

Thermometers studied as to use. 

Menus from restaurants observed. 

Food labels and pictures collected and 
combined according to balanced meals. 

History of foods, as the potato and to- 
mato, studied. : 

Reading assignments 
health and safety. 

Posters made illustrating ways to prevent 
falls. 

Friezes made showing safety in the home. 

Pictures, as The Black Cloud by Eugene 
Higgins and The Lookout — All's Well by 
Winslow Homer, studied. 

Newspaper clippings of accidents assem- 
bled and the possible prevention given. 

Original poems and songs written. 

Compositions written on topics as What 
to do in Case of Bombing and The Safe 
Uses of Electricity. 

Proverbs explained as “Early to bed and 


given on_ good 
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early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 


7 6 


and wise,” “Cleanliness is, indeed, next to 
Godliness,” and “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” 


Meanings given to quotations, as “Conser- 
vation of life is more important than the 
conservation of soil,” and “Every healthy 
and happy person adds strength to our 
country, and every sick person is a burden.” 

Debates held on the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages and tobacco. 


Demonstrations shown on proper ways of 
carrying packages for teaching posture. 


Care of the feet and proper shoes given 
attention — correct methods of walking 
learned, 

Discussed many questions as: 


What does it mean to keep our streets safe? 

Why should toys when not in use be put 
away? 

How should broken glass be disposed of so 
as to prevent injuries to people, animals, and 
automobiles ? 

Give ways for caring for poisons. 

Is sleeping in a room with plants unhealth- 
ful? 

In what ways can skin diseases be prevented? 

Tell how to care for one’s clothes so as to 
keep them looking fresh and clean and at the 
game time wear one’s old clothes. 


State methods of how preventive medicine 
can be put into practice. 


Where should matches be kept? 


How can safety hazards be prevented during 
blackouts ? 


Questionnaires filled out by each pupil 
and discussed in class on How Safe is Your 
Home? 


Excursions taken after school-hours and 
on Saturday mornings to the public library, 
the local fire department, art museums, busy 
street corners, and to view first aid films. 


Both oral and written tests were given. 
Fifteen statements taken from the test of 
50 true and false statements that concluded 
the unit on health, safety, and accident pre- 
vention were: 


Exercise injures the lungs. « 

Lack of sleep is the only thing that weakens 
the nervous system. 

Milk is a good source of calcium. 

Pain and expense are saved if small cavities 
of the teeth are filled. 

Growth is the best sign for good health. 

Our most important teeth are our sixth-year 
molars. 

The normal temperature of the human body 
is 98 degrees. 

Pins and pennies are excellent substitutes to 
replace burned-out-electric fuses. 

At each meal one should eat some foods that 
require much chewing. 

Handles of kettles should be turned away 
from the stove. 

Throw rugs should be kept well fastened to 
the floor. 

It is safe to play with eelluloid and plastic 
toys near a fire. 

While crossing the streets, one should always 
be cautious. 

Oily cleaning rags should be left in bundles 
in the dark room or in the basement. 


were loaded, 


One should always handle a gun as if it 


Outcomes 


When the class summarized and checked 
over the objectives at the close of the unit, 
the results were very gratifying. 


Undesirable Outcome: 


The children became so enthusiastic col- 
lecting material that before it could be prop- 
erly organized, the classroom might have 
given to a visitor the appearance of being 
“cluttered.” 


Desirable Outcomes: 
Pupil enthusiasm was most 
throughout the unit. 


apparent 


Individual programs of work, play, sleep, 
and food were planned. 


Each child made his own list of health 
habits that helped him to improve his pos- 
ture and his health. 

There was not one non-preventable acci- 
dent among any of the children during or 
out side of school throughout the study. 

Many stories in literature were read while 
searching for cases which described acci- 
dents or almost accidents and then possible 
preventions were cited. 

Many poems, as R. H. Thorpe’s Curfew 
Must Not Ring To-night, which told of 
dangerous situations were read and discus- 
sions arose as to the characteristics of the 
persons involved, how the situations were 
handled and a possible solution for the bet- 
ter if there were any. 

Several safety slogans and rhymes were 
written. 

Interest in reading daily papers and pe- 
riodicals was increased. 

A Class Scrapbook of clippings, letters, 
articles, and other pertinent materials was 
made. 

Ability to select and mount suitable pic- 
tures for charts and booklets was accom- 
plished. 

Pupils learned how to: 

Plan, execute, and judge a finished 
piece of work. 

Express thoughts and plans before the 
class clearly. 


Eva E. Meline 
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Two original plays for the assembly were 
produced. 


Valuable safety and health materials were 
accumulated. 


Health rules followed by great Americans, 
as Benjamin Franklin and Edwin Markham, 


were discussed. 


Appreciation of our manner of living was 
increased. 


New words, as caffeine, caries, compress, 
dilute, exhaustion, immune, inoculate, 
iodine, overindulgence, and shock, were 
added to the children’s vocabulary. 


Habits of courtesy, responsibility, co- 
operation, resourcefulness, and persistence 
were developed. 


Not one child had a case of poison oak, 
although several hikes into the country and 
vicinity where the plant grows had been 
taken by many of the children. 


On nine different occasions, pupils had 
the opportunity to render first aid to the 
injured. 

Kindness to animals was stressed and five 
cases of first aid were applied to pets. 


Integrated Activities 


Art: 

Making posters, friezes, and collecting 
pictures from various magazines, all of 
which emphasized health or safety, offered 
opportunities for genuine expression of sin- 
cerity on the part of the pupils. 


The picture studies and the class safety- 
book did much to arouse the creative spirit 
in each child. 


English: 

Many well-known stories of literature, as 
A Message to Garcia by Hubbard, were read 
and discussed. 

Letters, slogans, poems, and compositions 
were written. 


Oral recitations through discussions, mak- 
ing plans, asking questions, formulating 
answers, and reporting observations were 
made. 

Several class periods were spent in the 
library searching for stories, which pertained 
to safety and health. 


Mathematics: 


A large number of problems involving 
statistics for the past ten years were solved. 

Problems were worked, as Clean fresh 
air from out-of-doors heated to about 68 
degrees F. corresponds to what readings on 
the centigrad and absolute scales? 

Many graphs were made showing such 
as: 


Accidents of the home compared to those of 


the automobile. 


Food costs for the various wars in which the 


United States participated. 


Mortality from tuberculosis in the United 


States for the year 1910-1939. 
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Music: 

During the unit study, the original songs 
in which the entire group participated, 
proved dynamic in stressing safety. 


Penmanship: 


Throughout all of the written work, em- 
phases was placed on hand-writing, neatness 
of the papers, and correct writing posture. 


Science: 


Proper selection and combination of foods 
were learned. 

Many safety devices were explained for 
use both in and out of the homes. 

Experiments on foods, as G. W. Carver's 
on the peanut and sweet potato, were dis- 
cussed. 


Social Studies: 


The part great explorers, as Raleigh and 
Cortes, the early Colonists, as the Pilgrims, 
and present-day great Americans, as Henry 
Ford, played in developing our food and 
health habits were studied. 


Various places in the United States and 
in other countries of the World, showing 
where our foods come from were located 
on the maps. 


Pupils gained a more intelligent insight 
into the problems of the present, which they 
were able to use for interpreting news they 
heard or read. 


Spelling: 


The children were required to learn the 
spelling of the new words they added to 
their vocabulary and to make use of them 
in their written work. 


Conclusion 


This unit-of-study helped the children to 
develop interests, and 
habits, and led to better social adjustments. 


It fostered and encouraged the creative 


social intelligence, 


spirit and gave the pupils knowledge that 
had present value as to alertness and keen 
observation, cleanliness, co-operation, cour- 
age, curiosity, honesty, independence, kind- 
ness, obedience, patriotism, self-control, and 
service. 


To summarize, I shall use the concluding 
words of the children, which were: “We, 
not only thoroughly enjoyed this study, but 
we were taught to think safety under all 
circumstances, to follow the health rules, as 
to eat properly, avoid all over-indulgence, 
and to take plenty of rest and sleep, as well 
as to have time for play, and to render 
help to others whenever possible, thus striv- 
ing, as stated by Lincoln in his second in- 
augural address, “To do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.’ ” 
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HOW DO YOU SIT? 


Katharine Short Brown, Retired Teacher, Calistoga, Napa County 


W ua is a difference between 


Man and the lower animals? The 
anthropologist says at once “An erect 
spine.” Then look at a parade, or a 
group of anxious students taking a 
test, or not-so-anxious group listening 
to a lecture, or a typing department in 
a busy publishing house, or the power- 
machine room in a ready-to-wear fac- 
tory—and you say to yourself: “It 
may have taken eons to evolve Man, 
but looking at those curved spines 
and round shoulders, he hasn’t come 
very far!” 

Few textbooks give anything but 
the vaguest suggestion about correct 
sitting posture, except to say: “Sit 
parallel to the desk with both feet on 
the floor.” That produces a rounded 
back causing stomach-fold and _ indi- 
gestion, or drooping shoulders which 
pinch the tips of the lungs, tubercu- 
losis being the more than probable 
result. 

Now try this position: Sit, as if you 
were sitting across the back of a 
horse — knees at least a foot apart, 
weight forward on the thick of the 
thighs, feet drawn back behind the 
knees, body bent at the hips. 

With this posture, if you type, the 
arms swing from the shoulders with 
the elbows at the sides, and the key- 
board directly under the hands. The 
spine and neck are in a vertical line, 
with head resting squarely on them in- 
stead of drooping forward. You do 
not need a back to the chair, but the 
height of the stool and desk should 
be exactly proportioned to your 
height. 

If you write, your forearms are flat 
on the desk, supporting your shoul- 
ders, and the spine is straight. If you 
run a machine with a treadle, be care- 
ful to keep the weight forward near 
the knees, the treadle-foot advanced, 
the body parallel to the machine to 
avoid twisting. 

These directions are especially for 
the string-bean or angle-worm type, as 
Nature has seen to it that pleasingly 
plump people have to sit with knees 


wide anyway. But since indigestion 
is certainly not one of the worries of 
p. p. p., nor are they likely to waste 
away from T. B., it is the lean and 
lanky that I urge to follow these rules 
as to working posture. And I prom- 
ise you that you will be able to pro- 
duce at least 20% more work with 
50% less effort. 

Remember that round shoulders 
usually mean flat feet in the not dis- 
tant future; that knuckly joints in the 
lower back decrease the vitality; that 
pinched vertebrae mean pinched 
nerves; and then think what the 
“scholarly stoop” does to the hang of 
your clothes! 

Efficiency engineers — Attention! 
A desk too high is better than one 
too low, but long legs should have a 
high stool. 

Sit forward, weight on the under 
thighs, hips slightly bent as if you 
were sitting across the back of a horse, 
before a lunch-counter — you will, of 
course, lose your paper napkin, but 
there won’t be crumbs in your lap, 
and no one will brush against your 
back where it bulges over your center 
of gravity. 

Naturally it is going to take effort 
and concentration to break up your 
bad postural habits, but I promise 
then that “you shall work for an age 
at a sitting and never be tired at all!” 

We all “love a parade,” for the 
“something about a soldier” is that 
jaunty swing of the shoulders that 
sedentary workers may have if they 
learn to sit right. 

* * * 


Measurement 


Loncmans. Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, has issued a big 
new college text of nearly 700 pages. 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Sec 
ondary School, by Greene and others, price 
$3.75. 

It is a thorough revision of Greene's 
earlier book Use and Interpretation of High 
School Tests. New material includes per’ 


sonality testing; physical and health educa’ 
tion testing; new problems in statistics: gen’ 
eral summary on the broad uses of test 
results. 
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REPORTS ON TEACHERS 


PUPILS REPORT-CARDS ON TEACHERS 


Henrietta Holland, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino 


A. regular intervals throughout 
the year, we evaluate pupil progress 
and send home reports of our evalua- 
tions in the form of report cards. 


As we make out report-cards, we 
may have some qualms as to their 
accuracy, but on the whole, we agree 
that they are quite necessary and very 
frequently helpful in spurring Johnny 
and Mary to greater effort and greater 
achievement. 


If we concede that report-cards are 
necessary (and sometimes helpful) for 
pupils, then why aren't they equally 
necessary (and sometimes equally 
helpful) for teachers? 


Of course, the supervisors do make 
out report cards for us, in a sense, 
since most school systems have rating 
sheets for teachers. But, did you ever 
try letting your pupils make out 
report cards on you? 


You haven't? You're afraid of los- 
ing your dignity? (Maybe it would 
be good for you to lose some of your 


dignity and replace it by some good 
hard effort at self-improvement.) 


Pupils aren’t reliable critics of your 
teaching? (They observe your teach- 
ing more than anybody else. They 
are honest, too, and fearfully frank!) 


Next time you make out report- 
cards on your pupils, let them make 
out report-cards on you. If you ap- 
proach. the matter with the proper 
spirit, I warrant you'll get as much 
help from their suggestions as they 
get from yours. 


First, talk over with your pupils the 
subject of report-cards. Then discuss 
with them the points in school prog- 
ress which we evaluate on report- 
cards. Help them to understand their 
report-cards. 


Each system has a special type of 
report-card, but in general most sys- 
tems consider (a) growth in health, 
(b) growth in social adjustment, and 
(c) growth in knowledge of and skill 
in school subjects. After closely con- 





LITTLE CHILDREN 


LITTLE CHILDREN AND DEMOCRACY 


Martha Wirick, Kindergarten Teacher, Roosevelt School, Santa Ana, Orange County 


ee is defense. 

The schools should produce strong 
minds and bodies in the children who 
are to inherit democracy. 


Let us look at the little children. 
The teacher is aware of her class as a 
group and of their individual differ- 
ences. She notices their vision and 
hearing reactions. She establishes 
handedness. She observes their gen- 
eral health, as to length of interest- 
span, and if they fatigue easily. A 


vigilant teacher does something about 
these reactions. 

The school aims to stabilize the 
child’s emotional status. It develops 
good work-habits and desirable atti- 
tudes towards work. If possible the 
teacher should make home calls. The 
home background may be causing 
emotional strain, making it impossible 
for the child to adjust to new school 
situations. ; 


Many meaningful concepts are built 
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sidering these points, we must agree 
that they are as good for teacher- 
evaluation as for pupil-evaluation. 

If you are striving to improve your 
teaching, you should be conscious of 
your growth in health, social adjust- 
ment, knowledge of subject matter, 
and technique of teaching. Heckto- 
graph report-cards for yourself and let 
each pupil evaluate your work as a 
teacher next time you evaluate his 
work as a pupil. Encourage him to 
write a note to you on your card as 
you do on his to praise good points 
and suggest improvements. 


Read Them at Home 


Then take your report-cards home 
to read them, for some of them may 
cause you a moment of embarrass- 
ment. However, on the whole, they 
will give you many helpful sugges- 
tions for improving yourself and your 
teaching. 


through neighborhood excursions. 
Rich and varied, practical and social 
experiences are gained through con- 
structive activities with yard-blocks, 
floor-blocks, finger-painting, crayon- 
work, easel-painting, clay-modeling, 
paper-cutting and tearing, sand- and 


play-apparatus. 


gained 
through dramatic play and simple or- 


Social experiences are 


ganized games. 


Pupils learn vicariously through 
stories, poems, songs and by creating 


stories, poems and songs of their own. 


Thinking is stimulated by planting 
and watching a school garden grow. 
A child may bring a pet to school for 
the morning or afternoon. 


If the teacher has a democratic at- 
titude, the behavior of the pupils will 
If the 
teacher is non-coercive, cooperative, 
pliable, adaptive and understanding, 
she tends to make the pupils likewise. 


tend to become integrated. 


The growth will be circular, a demo- 
cratic circle. 


Help win the war and a lasting 
peace through good teaching. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








THE INSIDE OF LIFE 


Floyd J. Highfill, Principal, Belmont Evening High School, Los Angeles 


Dicciee neues upon generation 
has taught us how to dress up the 
outside of life. Fashion-formers, skin- 
scalers, cosmetic-consumers, personal- 
ity-presenters, frill-fanciers, manner- 
manipulators, and a thousand and one 
other specialist-speculators have ap- 
plied the soothing-syrup to hundreds 
of millions of customers who were 
frantically interested in making the 
outside of life look as beautiful and as 
attractive as possible. 


Beauty and attractability are quali- 
ties to be desired. Persons who are 
well-groomed, well-behaved, and cul- 
tured are to be commended. The 
beautiful outside appearances are not 
objectionable by any means. It is the 
methods and the tactics we have used 
to try to develop attractive features and 
qualities that are objectionable. 


Perhaps it is the city life, the fast 
living, and the artificiality of things 
in general that have forced upon us 
the artificial methods for making the 
outside of life more beautiful. Per- 
haps, too, it is the keen competition 
to gain business and friends that 
causes us to try to take short cuts to 
beautiful life and beautiful living. We 
are so anxious to catch up with our 
neighbor before he gets too far ahead 
of us, that we are apt to try any kind 
of a short cut method in order to get 
quick but temporary results. 


We all know that the best and the 
only natural method for removing 
pimples is not to doctor the skin from 
the outside, but to purify the blood or 
quiet the nerves that caused the 
pimples. We all know that the best 
complexion possible is not made of 
rouge and powder, but of wholesome 
food, much sleep, exercise, and proper 
living. But we look for short cuts. 
We can not take time for the best and 
natural methods. 


Perhaps much more pathetic than 
the artificial methods of treating the 
hair, skin, nails, and eyes are the 
methods we have used to develop 
good manners. We try to teach chil- 


dren to be kind without developing 
any kindness inside. We force them 
to apologize——to say “I am sorry,” 
when as a matter of fact they are 
scared and fear punishment while in- 
side they are anything but sorry. We 
teach them courtesy and formality and 
many little niceties of behavior with- 
out teaching any real inside reasons 
for being courteous. After all, the nat- 
ural source for unfolding life is from 
the inside out and not from the out- 
side in. 


Surely we have too nearly copied 
the Japanese in our methods of teach- 
ing kindness and courtesy to find that 
such kindnesses and such courtesies 
are as false and artificial and hollow 
as a thin gilded shell. No one ever 
came to America more highly devel- 
oped in courtesy and good manners 
than those deceitful, hypocritical and 
cultured “ambassadors of peace.” 


It is, therefore, time for us to teach 
real genuine kindness from the inside. 
We want our children to be friendly 
and courteous — not to get votes, not 
to make money, not to take the advan- 
tage of someone else, but — because it 
is right, because it makes the giver 
and the receiver happier. We want 
our children to be kind because happi- 
ness is based upon the laws of kind- 
ness — because kindness from the in- 
side develops beauty that surpasses all 
artificial beauty. 


Genuine Kindness 


The source of all genuine kindness 
and courtesy is love on the inside of 
the human breast. If people love one 
another they are good and nice and 
kind and thoughtful because they 
want to be that way — because they 
are operating under God's law of hap- 
piness which is as unfailing as the law 
of gravity. When people are in love 
with one another the expressions of 
kindness and courtesy are not artifi- 
cial — but natural responses. 


The great heart of our country is 
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merely the sum total of all the indi- 
viduals that go to make up that coun- 
try. Therefore, if we want a lasting 
civilization it will have to be built on 
the real, the natural, the inborn un- 
folding of the laws of God within the 
individuals that make up that civili- 
zation. 


We must resort less and less to the 
artificial and more and more to the 
genuine. What we want the world to 
have we must have within us. We 
can not give out that which we do not 
inwardly possess. To pretend that we 
can will sooner or later reveal the true 
nature of the “peace ambassadors” 
and result in an individual or a na- 
tional “crack-up.” 


We are interested now, and we will 
always be interested in beautiful 
bodies and magnetic personalities, but 
our shift of interest will be from the 
outside to the inside; from the artifi- 
cial to the natural; from color to 
health; from softness to endurance: 
from whitewashed hatred to genuine 
love; from the rules of politics to the 


laws of God. 


T ODAY we are working and fight- 
ing and sacrificing in a world-wide 
effort to stamp out greed, selfish am- 
bition, lying, deceit, treachery, cruelty 
and the principle of “might over 
right.” We shall, we will, we must 
accomplish this goal. 


Now, as we begin to plan to live in 
a post-war world, may we _ work 
toward a lasting peace —a peace that 
comes from the inside —a peace that 
is based on the very principles of the 
laws of God, but at the same time a 
peace so unselfish and so genuine that 
leadership and rulership will never be 
entrusted to those individuals who 
possess the very qualities and charac: 
teristics that we are now fighting to 
blot out. 


May we fight for the right in time 
of peace as well as in time of war 


May we have a lasting civilization 
because it is genuine from the inside 
out. We can then understand clearly 
what is meant by “The Inside of 
Life.” 
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KINDERGARTEN VALUES 





WHAT VALUE HAS KINDERGARTEN TRAINING?* 


Elma May Creedon, Principal, Highland Elementary School, Vallejo, Solano County 


Tix contribution of the kinder- 
garten will be challenged after this 
war is over by members of boards of 
education, by lay citizens, and even 
by superintendents of schools, if his- 
tory repeats itself — and it does! The 
time may be short in which the advo- 
cates of the kindergarten can plead 
their cause. 


If those in whose hands lies the fate 
of the kindergarten could hear the 
frank exclamations of first grade 
teachers in the early weeks of any 
school semester, they would enthusi- 
astically support the kindergarten: 


“It will be months before my non-kinder- 
garten group knows what it is all about!” 


“For at least one-half of the term I'll 
have to be a kindergarten teacher!” 


“My children who have had kindergarten 
training can read the first pre-primer, while 
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For Pre-Induction Courses 


the others are just beginning to learn the 
school routine!” 


“My non-kindergarten group must be 
taught to listen, to- follow directions, to live 
satisfactorily with other children, to finish 
what they start, and Oh! so many other 
things before they can be taught to read!” 


Such expressions are familiar to all 
elementary school principals. 


There is much evidence to substan- 
tiate the opinion that the environment 
in a good kindergarten is more condu- 
cive to the all-around development of 
a child than the environment in most 
homes. This is true from the view- 
point of health, social adjustment, in- 
tellectual development, and emotional 
stability. 


Consider the basic health measures 
that are either mandatory or strongly 
recommended in preschool classes, but 


BOOKS to help bring your VICTORY PROGRAM 


TO FULL SUCCESS 


JOHNSON AND NEWKIRK: 


The FUNDAMENTALS of 


ELEMENTS OF 


ELECTRICITY: 


A Pre-Induction Text 


The FUNDAMENTALS of 
SHOPW ORK: 


A Pre-Induction Text 


Basic, first-level courses, 
Army occupations. 


usual school discount). 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TO MEET ARMY SPECI- 
FICATIONS in skilled training as set forth in the out- 
lines based on TECHNICAL AND FIELD MANUALS 
OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


fundamental to a number of 
Each $1.32 (list price, subject to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . . 


SCIENCE OF 


school discount). 





Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


Successfully in use in thousands of high schools preparing 
young Americans for the air. Basic texts in the AIR-AGE 
EDUCATION SERIES. 


Choose either, depending upon your course of study. 
$.96 and $1.32 respectively (list price, subject to usual 


Prepared by experts with the co-operation of the C.A.A. 
and sponsored by THE INSTITUTE OF THE AERO- 
NAUTICAL SCIENCES. 


350 Mission Street . . 
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which are often neglected without the 
stimulation and supervision of teach- 
ers, school nurses, or other school 
workers. 


The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection showed, 
on the basis of a large sampling, that 
50% of our preschool children have 
had no health examination of any 
kind, 87% no dental examination, 
83% no smallpox vaccination, and 
80% no diphtheria immunization. A 
doubting Thomas would do well to 
consider the convictions of this group 
of men and women, whose integrity 
and ability cannot be questioned. 


Next in importance to health, per- 
haps, is social adjustment. The stu- 
dent of mental hygiene understands 
that adjustment to school life is ex- 
tremely difficult for many young peo- 
ple. Here he is not the center of at- 
tention, as he tends to be in his home, 
but one of many individuals faced 
with the necessity for giving consid- 
eration as well as accepting it. The 
teacher has opportunity to study his 
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reactions, to look for causes, to dis- 
courage undesirable forms of behavior, 
and to encourage the development of 
more desirable forms. 


The presence of a relatively large 
number of children of about the same 
age provides excellent opportunity for 
social development. It is impbssible to 
arrange this condition in the modern 
family and usually difficult even in 
the neighborhood. The guidance of 
an experienced teacher is of inestim- 
able value for to her the goals are 
clear and definite, and the means of 
attaining them have been tried and 
found successful. 

The kindergarten could well justify 
its continuation on the grounds that 
children attain considerable social ma- 
turity during their periods of enroll- 
ment; but the intellectual training is 
also a valuable contribution to child- 
hood. One need not search long to 
find in the kindergarten the seed-germ 
of every subject taught in elementary 
school. 

New knowledge, new vocabulary, 
new interests, new 
skills — these are developed in delight- 
Activities are 


new concepts, 


ful daily experiences. 
planned to develop habits of concen- 
tration, observation, and attention. 
Children are encouraged to be cheer- 
ful, self-reliant, courteous, fair and 
resourceful. 


Motivating Thought 


Psychologists tell us that Thinking 
is a comparatively rare and difficult 
process; and kindergarten teachers, 
realizing this, encourage it by devious 
devices. No more effective method of 
motivating thought is to be found 
than through constructive activity. 
Time is given for Thinking — for de- 
ciding how to proceed to make a suc- 
cessful wagon, or plane, or locomotive. 


In each evaluation period — usually 
near the close of each school day — 
opportunity is given to think about 
the work of other children. Jimmie’s 
problem — how to attach the wheel 
to the freight car —is presented to 
the group by Jimmie himself. The 
wise teacher plans time for all to con- 
sider the problem. 


Many are the suggested solutions 
for the difficulty. Usually the best 
one is found without the direct guid- 
ance of the teacher. The work of 
most children is evaluated construc- 
tively in this period; thus standards 
are set. There is respect for person- 
ality, for the kindergarten aims to 
create an atmosphere ideal for demo- 
cratic living. 


ae teachers appre- 
ciate the intellectual contribution of 
the kindergarten, it is true, but the 
bugbear of these teachers is the child 
without kindergarten training, who 
has not learned considerable emotional 
control. Many parents feel that there 
is no escaping some behavior malad- 
justments, as tantrums, fears, food re- 
fusals, bullyings, and timidities; but 
kindergarten experts know that con- 
ditions of living are usually directly 
responsible for them. By reducing 
tensions and the extremes of affection 
and coldness to a temperate middle- 
ground, the teacher well-trained in 
child psychology can reduce these 
crises to a minimum, and, in some 
cases, indicate to the parents how good 
results in the school can be trans- 
ferred to the home. 


Attacks against the kindergarten 
have been from a purely financial 
standpoint. When we consider the 
aims and the measured accomplish- 
ments of this program we shall have 
to admit that this is one of the best 
investments of public funds possible. 


Kindergarten education is the best 
solution to the serious problem of 
first-grade retardation yet suggested. 
Recent significant objective studies of 
the question have shown that children 
with kindergarten training make more 
rapid progress through the first six 
grades, attain better scholarship 
grades, and possess more wholesome 
social attitudes than children without 
such training. 


Since the philosophy and curricu- 
lum of the kindergarten are exerting 
a powerful influence on the upper lev- 
els of education, since our best edu- 
cational leaders acclaim its attain- 
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ments, since all available data tend to 
prove its efficacy, since close con- 
tact with kindergarten children in their 
daily activities is overwhelmingly con- 
vincing, therefore boards of education, 
superintendents of schools, and others 
charged with the responsibility of 
planning curtailments of school bud- 
gets, should look elsewhere for de- 
partments to eliminate. 


*This article is an answer to thousands of 
parents who ask the question, “Do you advise 
me to send my child to Kindergarten?” They 
phone me at home and at school, they meet me 
on the street or at public gatherings — every- 
where I am besieged with this query. — Elma 
May Creedon. 


Desert Night 


Walter G. Hawkins, Vice-Principal, Virgil 
Junior High School, Los Angeles 


Ay night the quiet desert lies asleep, 
Guarded by ranks of mountain sentinels; 

While stately suhuaras solemn vigil keep, 
Silent as monks in penitential cells. 


Across the wide expanse of cloudless night, 
Blinking in mild immensity, the stars 
Sweep on, while in the moon's enchanting 
light 
The mountains crouch like captive dino- 
saurs. 


A warm, soft sigh broods o'er the valley 
floor, 
Languid, scarce moving the iacy fronds 
of palms; 
And weirdly the spell of ancient desert lore 
The listening heart in breathless peace 
becalms. 


Student Labor 


DiGi School Trustees 
Association, through its executive sec- 
retary and editor, Mrs. I. E. Porter, 
Bakersfield, has issued an important 
and valuable 24-page booklet, Student 
Labor in California, available for free 
distribution. 


Mrs. Porter competently prepared this 


brochure after surveying many programs in 
effect during the latter part of 1942. She 
talked with school-people, farmers, mer- 
chants, and students. There were many va- 
rieties of work programs, which she has 
carefully studied and evaluated. 
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BEGINNING AVIATION 


THE AIR-MINDED PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Frank E. Corwin, Principal, Arvin Federal Migratory School, Kern County 


4 ECEMBER 7, 1941, has long 
since passed. As a result of that mem- 
orable day, we find ourselves in a war 
of global proportions. This conflict 
cannot end until the forces opposing 
our ideals of Freedom and democratic 
way of life have been completely and 
decisively crushed. 


Shortly after that cowardly attack, 
our government sent out a plea to ed- 
ucators throughout the land to revise 
our educational programs, in order to 
“Air Condition” the youth of Amer- 
ica. Our government believes it is 
imperative that we start this program 
in elementary schools and enlarge 
upon it in high schools, junior col- 
leges and universities. 


More than half of the 26,000 high 
schools and a few of the 250,00 ele- 
mentary of the nation have now en- 
tered the field of Aviation Education. 


We all realize that a big percentage 
of the tremendous success of the Ger- 
man war machine was due to the 
Luftwaffe. The success of Luftwaffe 
was due, in turn, to the fact that back 
in the early °30’s, when the Nazis 
came into power, they systematically 
trained the youth of Germany from 
the kindergarten up. This is certainly 
food for thought for educators in the 
elementary field. 


Being an ardent aviation enthusiast, 
I have asked many teachers and ad- 
ministrators what they are doing to- 
ward making the pupils in their 
schools air-minded. Each time the 
answer is about the same, not a great 
deal. As far as can be ascertained, 
few schools in the elementary field 
are fitting the aviation program into 
the curriculum. This seems to be a 
condition that exists over the entire 
nation, as far as elementary schools 
are concerned. 


Now, for the reason. Why are we 
not doing more about this important 
program. In 99 cases out of 100, the 
answer is that the teachers know lit- 


tle about aviation, so how can they 
teach it. There are few books on an 
elementary level from which to teach 
such a program. 


Why not, teachers, meet this chal- 
lenge as enthusiastically as we are 
meeting the war effort. Let’s get 
started with the materials we have at 
hand and the methods we are able to 
devise for ourselves. A good program 
can be put into effect. It will be in- 
tensely interesting to yourself and a 
tonic to your pupils. In fact, if you 
have disciplinary cases in your school, 
they will disappear as magic, as the 
pupils are busy and interested. 


I was curious to see how much a 
7th and 8th grade could actually learn 
about aviation, so last September we 
started our present program. My 
school is entirely migratory. Migra- 
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tory pupils, by their very way of liv- 
ing, i.e. moving from place to place 
and crop to crop, are a retarded group, 
which makes a difficult situation to 
start. 

But to my amazement, they are 
learning things about aviation that I 
had no idea that elementary pupils 
could learn. We discussed airplanes 
and decided to build a gas model. This 
took some money, so we collected 75 
cents per pupil, bought a kit and an 
Ohlsson 23 gas-engine. This took 
care of the interest situation. 

For our activity period we built the 
plane, both boys and girls working 
on it. There were few books from 
which we could get satisfactory mate- 
rial, so we subscribed to Current 
Aviation, published by American 
Education Press. This is excellent 
and the pupils read and digest every 
line of it. 

We also storm the news stands. 
There are many exceptionally good 
new magazines on aviation, that can 
be understood by elementary pupils 
With these source materials we started 
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our program. The pupils are so en- 
thusiastic about it that it almost 
amounts to giving them the material 
and then getting out of their way. 


Here are a few of the things we 
cover and the way we correlate the 
program with the rest of the school 
subjects: 


W: make up problems to work along 
with our regular arithmetic lessons; prob- 
lems in speed of planes and changing dis- 
tances in miles to hours of flying time. One 
day they saw the formula D—=% gt’ (the 
formula for finding the height of a plane 
when you know how many seconds it took 
for a bomb to fall from it) and wanted it 
explained. This we did. Now the pupils 
love to work these problems and can. They 
involve squaring numbers, division and 
multiplication. 


We Make a Formula 


Then one day a boy asked the question, 
“Can you make a formula for a problem 
knowing the height of a plane, to find how 
long it will take the bomb to strike the 
ground?” This we did, finally arriving at 
the formula t= Vp > 





Now they work 
en 


this difficult formula and like it. It in- 
volves addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and square root. 


We also set up a weather station. We 
spread out to all parts of meteorology. We 
have barometer, thermometer, and wet and 
dry bulb for ascertaining humidity. We 
study air and its composition, atmospheric 
pressure, clouds, their names, their relative 
heights, their composition and their relation 
to aviation in general. The class is making 
an anemometer, and makes daily weather 
forecasts for 24 hours ahead. 


One of the finest aids we have found for 
teaching weather is from the visual aids de- 
partment of the Office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. There are many fine 
films on air and clouds. 


The building of the airplane brought up 
airplane structure, so we study the various 
types of airplane structure. 


When we bought the gas engine, it had 
to be broken in. This they loved to do, as 
it is a very noisy little engine. This in turn 
led to the study of airplane engines, in- 
volving the air-cooled and liquid-cooled en- 
gines. We are now taking up all types of 
airplane power plants. 


Then, of course, you can't stand to see 
your plane fly and not know what makes 
it stay up in the air, so we study aerody- 


namics. We learned about gravity, thrust 
lift and drag and the reasons for each. We 
are learning about air foils and the forces 
that work on them. I don’t know how 
deeply they will be able to go into this sub- 
ject, but they are still progressing and 
haven't wanted to quit yet. 


We correlate spelling also, learning such 
words as cantilever, aerodynamics, airfoil, 
aileron, fuselage, stabilizer, autogiro, etc. 


It correlates with the reading program 
very readily, as they have to read a great 
deal in order to learn this subject, and 
also to get material for their notebooks. In 
English, stories 
poems. 


are written as well as 
They have some fine art lessons 
in painting the various kinds of clouds. 


We are carrying the program down as 
low as the 4th and 5th grades in our school, 
and getting excellent results. Each child in 
the room is making a flying model-airplane. 
Their teacher is correlating this activity 
with other subjects. 


CAA and U. S. Office of Education are 
preparing bibliographies, books, and text- 
books on this subject. Last summer CAA 
threw over 600 of its CPT centers to teach- 
ers. Most of the colleges and universities 
will give courses to help teachers in this 
important program. 


The Air Age 


We are on the threshold of a New 
Era, the Air Age. We at last have 
our feet off the ground. We are do- 
ing what small boys and grown men 
have dreamed of since time imme- 
morial, flying through this great ocean 
of air, which is our very life, oblivious 
of time, or speed, or direction or 
distance. 


Let us then do everything in our 
power to insure the air-mindedness of 
our youth. Teach them not to fear 
the machine we have created, but to 
look on it as a means of unshackeling 
mankind from an earthbound exist- 
ence to that of Freedom of Travel. 
Our youth will accept this New Era 
with confidence in the knowledge we 
have taught them. Let us dedicate our 
lives to making this knowledge as 
matter-of-fact, thorough, and as thrill- 
ing as possible. We, in turn, will be 
rewarded by knowing that our charges 
will take to the air in safety because 
we have done our job well. 
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Friday’s Teachers 


Bob Corbett, Physical Education Director, 
Orland Union High School, 
Glenn County 


Eacu in his own world must live, 

And solace to his neighbor give. 

To you, I give the departing day, 

That you in sorrow wished away. 

To you, I give the hours ahead 

That lie unending for the dead. 

Always tomorrow, you wished last night, 

Cursing time in its retarded flight. 

Each golden hour that brought some rain, 

Only saw you steeped in pain. 

Each child’s face that mirrored need, 

You passed by with little heed. 

And when Friday comes, jump into your 
car, 

And travel to the pleasure fields, afar. 

As you travel you will find, 

You left no warmth or joy behind. 

For those who live for selves alone, 

And cast their die for pleasure’s moan, 

Will live to feel at age’s hand, 

That week end pleasures shift like sand. 


* * 


For Army pre-induction training, Ginn 
and Company have issued two praiseworthy 
books, Fundamentals of Machines, by Cush- 
ing, and Fundamentals of Electricity, by 
Willard. These basic one-semester courses 
conform to government specifications and 


thoroughly cover their subjects; price $1.24 
each. 


Musie Conference 


a Helen C. Dill of 
California‘Western Music Educators 
Conference announces that plans are 
complete for the biennial meeting, 
April 19-22 at Santa Barbara. 


In cooperation with U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, community-singing workshops 
will be conducted by Augustus D. Zanzig 
of Washington, D. C. War-savings in the 
school curriculum will be presented by 
Nancy Larrick under direct sponsorship of 
U. S. Treasury Department, Education Sec- 
tion, in cooperation with conference offi- 
cers and Santa Barbara schools. 


General meetings stress all phases of the 
convention theme, Music Education in War- 
time. Sectional meetings deal with wartime 
problems. Music in the Armed. Services 
will be discussed by Speakers from various 
branches of the services. — Vincent A. 


Hiden, Oakland. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 


INSTILLING MUSIC APPRECIATION IN CHILDREN 


Mrs. Leona L. Bradford, Merced County Music Supervisor 


M USIC appreciation is the art of 
understanding the beauty, form, and 
content of music through studying it, 
as a performer or as a listener. 


There are many ways by which 
children may be helped to truly appre- 
ciate music, but the surest way is for 
the enthusiastic teacher to so present 
the technical study of music that the 
children will consider it real fun and 
they will enjoy singing the syllables 
almost as well as singing a delightful 
song. 


I believe that this is the main ave- 
nue to appreciation, for we all know 
that none of us can truly appreciate 
something that we do not know and, 
if we are to know music, we must 
understand its fundamentals and be 
able to enter into the spirit of the 
score — whether we are singing a song 
or listening to a performer of music. 


The enjoyment of music is like a 
game. We get most pleasure from it 
when we are taking part. Therefore, 
children should be allowed every op- 
portunity to take part in music, both 
vocal and instrumental. 


There should be a music period 
every day at school. A daily short 
music period is more enjoyable and 
holds the child’s interest much better 
than longer periods two or three times 
a week. Half the period should be 
used in singing a well known song 
and studying some other lovely rote 
song. The other half should be used 


in learning how to read music. 


Each lesson should be an apprecia- 
tion lesson by having the class attempt 
to sing with a beautiful light head 
tone and letting the class note the 
difference between the heavy forced 
singing and the light flowing tone. 
Half the class might listen to the other 
half occasionally. The class should 
study the content of the words and 
try to interpret the feeling by express- 
ing it in the music, as they sing. 

Talk to the class about being artistic 


and emotional in their singing. Music 
is the language of the emotions and 
the emotion must show in the music if 
we are to truly enjoy it. This is the 
real reason for our enjoying the per- 
formance of some artists more than 
we do others. Expression is the at- 
tribute of the real artist. 


As children put themselves into giv- 
ing a true rendition of a song, they 
gain a real feeling for the song itself 
and enjoy singing it over and over 
with increased pleasure. Having thus 
put themselves into a song, they will 
later more greatly appreciate the sing- 
ing of any artist they may hear. 

It will be well to occasionally let a 
few of the best singers perform for 
the class and have the class note the 
good points and suggest where im- 
provement may be made. 


Part singing becomes a real source 
of pleasure to children, when they 
begin to feel they have the ability to 
hold one part against the other. As 
they master this ability, and are able 
to listen for and to hear the two parts 
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together, they gain a real appreciation 
for harmony and realize its beauty. 
This will give them an appreciation 
for the parts as they hear them in 
chorus, orchestra, or band. 


To have a real appreciation for the 
orchestra and band music, the chil- 
dren need to know the instruments, 
both by name and by sound. These 
should be taught right through the 
grades and the children urged to 
listen for the different instruments, in 
the music that they hear on the phono- 
graph or by radio. As they become 
acquainted with the instruments, some 
will desire to own and play certain of 
the instruments and all will more 
greatly appreciate instrumental music. 


A School Orchestra 


A school orchestra is a splendid 
thing for all the school children. All 
can become acquainted with the in- 
struments they see, and the children 
who learn to play the instruments 
well, will gain something that im- 
proves them not only musically but 
morally; for it has been noted that 
learning to play music, well, raises the 
standards of the performer. 


We have had many school band 
contests in the big cities of our coun- 
try and the people have been amazed 
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and delighted to see that the young 
people were not only able artists, but 
also well mannered visitors. 


The greatest bandmaster of the age, 
John Phillip Souza, played a big part 
in making America music conscious. 
He felt that a band need not be noted 
for its noise, but rather for the beauty 
of performance. He chose his per- 
formers from the best and built up a 
splendid organization known as a Con- 
cert Band, which went all over the 
country giving concerts that amazed 
the listeners. Souza was intensely in- 
school bands and was 


known to miss a lucrative engagement 


terested in 


in order to help judge a high school 
band contest and give words of en- 
couragement and cheer to the con- 
testants. 


Creative Music 


Creative music lends itself toward 
gaining appreciation. We need to 
let children attempt to write songs of 
their own, with or without words. 
Creative ability is also used when the 
child listens to music and makes own 
choice of instruments needed for cer- 
tain parts in either a Rhythm Band, 
for the young children, or a Rhythm 
Orchestra for the older boys and 
girls. Children can also make own 
decisions regarding the interpretation 
of the songs they sing or music they 
play. 

Expressing the rhythm of a song or 
piece of music by movements of the 
body help gain appreciation. 
Music consists of rhythm, melody, and 

The greatest of these is 
If we are keeping time to a 


will 


harmony. 
rhythm. 
composition, a wrong note occasion- 
ally may jar the senses, but we are not 
lost. One lost beat in the rhythm, 
however, will throw all into chaos. 
To give children a perfect sense of 
rhythm will make them better lovers 
of music. 


We must help children to become 
good listeners as well as good per- 
formers; so we must plan to let them 
listen to good music occasionally. A 
good phonograph and well chosen rec- 
ords should be in every school. Hear- 
ing a good piece of music, often, so 


the child becomes acquainted with it, 
makes that music his for life. 

The radio is another splendid means 
for listening. Special school programs 
have been arranged by both the 
Standard broadcast and The School 
of the Air and many schools avail 
themselves of this good opportunity. 
Manuals are furnished free to any 
teacher asking for them. 


A LITTLE over 100 years ago, 
Lowell Mason became inspired with 
the idea that music should be a sub- 
ject taught in the public schools. To 
gain recognition of its possibilities, he 
offered to give his services free of 
charge, for a time, if they would allow 
him to teach in the schools of Boston. 

So much was accomplished, in that 
first year, many other cities took it up 
and thus music became a regular 
school subject. However, it has been 
a long hard struggle to convince the 
public that music is a necessity and 
not a luxury. 

I think we must grant that there 
has been a great improvement in the 
general standards of musical apprecia- 
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tion within the past 25 years and that 
America is becoming noted for its 
music. 


The reason for this is the greater 
musical literacy of the public and I'm 
sure we will grant that much of this 
musical literacy has been gained 
through our public schools. 


* % % 


The World at War 


Device of War Information has re- 
leased a factual film, The World at War, 
which it produced as a 1933-42 record of 
intrigue, battle, protest, propaganda, and 
defeat. 


Recapitulating the events which led to the 
present world crisis, the 1600-foot film shows 
the bloodless invasions of Hitler’s early occupa- 
tions, the beginning of Japan’s attack upon 
China, her infamy at Pearl Harbor, and con- 
tinues with actual battle scenes on the European 
front and the violence of attack upon defense- 
less Poland, Belgium, Holland and France. 


At the close of the film, Allied strength has 
been coordinated and made ready for counter- 
attack. The 16-mm. film takes 45 minutes to 
run. 


Available to schools, organizations, and 
other groups at a nominal service charge 
through U. C. Extension Division, 301 
California Hall, Berkeley. 





TEACHER SHORTAGE 


IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS? 


Willis W. Clark, Director of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools 


I, order to determine the extent to 
which Los Angeles County elemen- 
tary school districts were having diffi- 
culty in securing qualified elementary 
school teachers, a brief questionnaire 
was sent to all of the districts in the 
County. 


This inquiry was sent out on De- 
cember 18, 1942, and the replies re- 
ceived from 92 of the 110 elementary 
districts, or 84%, were summarized 
early in January. 

The information may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Thirty-eight per cent of the districts 
stated that they were having difficulty in 
securing teachers, while 62% stated that 


they were having no difficulty. 
2. An analysis of the responses by size 


and type of districts showed that districts 
from the smallest rural to the larger city dis 
tricts were having some difficulty. The 
greatest difficulty, however, existed in those 
non-city districts with 600 or more pupils 
in a.d.a. 

3. The nature of the difficulty in secur- 
ing qualified teachers was stated by 30 of 
the districts to be as follows: 

a. None available, 13, or 43%; 

b. Too low salaries, 10, or 334%; 

c. Substitute shortage, 4, or 13%: 

d. Defense work, 3, or 10%: 

e. Shortage in special fields, 3, or 10%. 


This report, and detailed information re- 
garding the situation in individual districts, 
has been submitted to Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools and Los Angeles 
County Board of Education, for their in- 
formation and use in considering the prob- 
lem of securing an adequate supply of 


qualified elementary school teachers. 
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OUIZ PROGRAM AT SCHOOL 








THE QUIZ PROGRAM IN ENGLISH CLASSES 


Wallace R. Murray, Jr. Chairman, Department English, Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School, San Jose 


Beame quizzes, IQ programs, 
magazines, and newspapers all offer 
popular forms of intellectual amuse- 
ment. What ideal motivation for 
learning! 


In Coronet Magazine (September, 
1942) was published a book quiz for 
adults. Maud Gilman, counselor at 
Roosevelt Junior High, gave me the 
article, thinking my classes might be 
interested in the quiz. The article 
was written as a classified newspaper 
section, using well-known books in the 
advertisements. 


I read several of the ads from the 
magazine to my class, and I found 
that most students were very inter- 
ested in the quiz. Using the article 
for motivation, we decided to make a 
quiz of our own, using books from our 
library. 


I made a list of all the books which 
we have in our school library, and 
from this list each student in the class 
selected a book. We decided that In 
most cases just a review of the book 
was necessary, as most youngsters 
already had read them. We also 
agreed that from this review each 
pupil was to select an interesting inci- 
dent from the book of his choice to 
tell as an oral composition to the rest 
of the class. 


After the compositions had been 
given, we studied how to write a good 
classified ad. At the end of this as- 
signment the students handed in their 
ads. From this moment we had a 
quiz in which all pupils were inter- 
ested. 


The activity proved very successful, 
as it appealed to the youngsters be- 
cause of its game-like qualities. It 
served as an excellent review in litera- 
ture, and correlated well with oral and 
written composition. Because of the 
interest developed from these ‘want 
ads” and from the incidents given as 





oral composition, many students read 
or reread some of our best literary 
selections. 


Following are some of the classified ads, 
written by the members of the class, and the 
books from which the ads were taken: 


WANTED: Any information that might lead 
to the whereabouts of a family lost at sea. 
(Swiss Family Robinson) 


WANTED: Information regarding whereabouts 
of the white whale. Notify Capt. Ahab aboard 
the Pequod sailing on the high seas. (Moby 
Dick) 

WANTED: A boy to exchange places with a 
prince. Must look like the prince. Inquire 
Offal Court. (Prince and Pauper) 


ATTENTION, CITIZENS: The man who re- 
fused a kingly crown three times was not am- 
bitious. (Julius Caesar) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY for a good crew 
to sail the ship Espanola. Room, board, and 
good pay. Notify Jim Hawkins. (Treasure 
Island) 

WANTED: A soldier of German descent, 


preferably without a head. (Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow) 


PERSONAL — Anyone knowing the where- 
abouts of the Knight who defeated all chal- 
lengers in the tournament at Ashby. Contact 
King John. (Ivanhoe) 


WANTED: A wooden leg for a deserving 
party. See Mrs. Wiggs. (Mrs. Wiggs of Cab- 
bage Patch) 


WANTED: Sea gulls for the release of a 
fisherman and a friendly squirrel. (Hiawatha) 


INFORMATION regarding children who dis- 
appeared with a musician claiming to have a 
secret charm. Notify citizens of Hamlin. (Pied 
Piper of Hamlin) 


WANTED: Information concerning the where- 
abouts of the man who stole the Bishop’s silver- 
ware. (Les Miserables) 


ROOMS FOR RENT W— See Peter Coffin at 
the Spouter Inn, New Bedford. Good location 
when awaiting departure of whaling vessel. 
(Moby Dick) 

LOST: Three boys from St. Petersburg. 


Piease get in touch with Aunt Polly. (Tom 
Sawyer) 


Your Country 


A FINE textbook in democratic citizen- 
ship, by Turkington and Conley, is Your 
Country and Mine, over 600 pages, illus- 
trated, published by Ginn and Company. 
This high school text meets present-day cur- 
ricular requirements for sound training in 
citizenship in our Republic. It shows up 
the evils of totalitarianism and the benefits 
of democracy and gives to boys and girls 
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the understanding necessary for appreciating 
the liberty for which we fight as set forth 
in “The Four Freedoms.” 


The Macmillan Company, with Pacific 
Coast headquarters at 350 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, has issued Fundamentals of 
Shopwork and Fundamentals of Electricity, 
two admirable pre-induction courses com- 
plying with government standards. These 
completely new books are by teachers of 
long experience and leaders in the fields of 
industrial arts and vocational education, 
price’ $1.32 each. 


Needed for high school 
history classes — 


Suitable material on 
LATIN AMERICA 


HERE IS A NEW BOOK specifically 
planned to meet this need — brief 
enough to be used as a unit in the 
regular history course, or capable of 
expansion for classes with more than 
a few weeks at their disposal. 


LATIN AMERICA 


AND 
HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


Downes — Singer 


Becker 


OFFERS not only an over-all view of 
Latin American culture and economy, 
but also an unbiased completely ob- 
jective interpretation of hemisphere 
relations and hemisphere solidarity. 


UNIFIED presentation, well graded 
vocabulary and thought content, ab- 
sorbingly interesting to high school 
readers. 

ATTRACTIVE illustrations, competent 
study aids, glossary, and bibliography 
of supplementary reading add to its 
value. 


D.C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 








| 
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CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 


Teachers Association 
Southern Section 


Imperial County — Acacia, Alamitos, Al- 
amo, Andrade, Bard, Calexico union high, 
Dool, Hoffman; Calipatria Union high and 
elementary; Eastside, Harding, Elm, Euca- 
lyptus, Fort Yuma, Heber, Highline, Lan- 
tana, Magnolia, Meloland, Mt. Signal, 
Niland, Ogilby, Palmetto, Seeley, Silsbee, 
Sunset Springs, Union, Roosevelt, Winter- 
haven. 


Inyo County — Big Pine unified schools, 
Bishop union high, Cartago, Lone Pine 
union high, Lone Pine, Olancha, Owens 
Valley union high, Death Valley Junction. 


Los Angeles County — Alhambra: Cen- 
tral, Fremont, Garfield, Marengo, Marguer- 
ita, Park, Ramona, Ynez. 


Artesia, Azusa elementary schools, Heath, 
Bassett, Belleview, Ramona, Rogers, Wash- 
ington, Beverly Vista, Hawthorne, Bloom- 
field, Bonita union high. 


Burbank: Superintendent's office, Bur- 
roughs and Muir junior high, Central, Edi- 
son, Bret Harte, McKinley, Joaquin Miller, 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln. 


Carmenita, Charter Oak, Citrus union 
high; Claremont high and _ elementary; 
Roosevelt, Grove, Compton’ elementary 


schools, Lynwood junior high, Covina city 
schools, Culver City elementary schools, 
East Whittier, Elizabeth Lake, El Monte 
elementary schools; El Segundo high and 


elementary; Enterprise, Esperanza, Excel- 
sior union high. 
Glendale: Cerritos, Columbus, Edison, 


Eugene Field, Franklin, Fremont, Glenoaks, 
Jefferson, A. W. Clark junior high, Hoover 
high, Board of Education. 


Glendora, Gorman, Washington, Wil- 
liams, York, Hermosa Beach elementary 
schools, Whelan, Keppel Union, Lake 


Hughes, Lakewood, La Solana, La Verne 
Heights, South, Little Lake. 


Long Beach: Avalon junior-senior high, 
Columbia junior high, Hamilton junior 
high, special music and home teachers, Ad- 
dams, Avalon, Bryant, Burbank, Garfield, 
Grant, King, Lafayette, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Los Cerritos, Mann, Naples, T. Roose- 
velt, Signal Hill, Whittier, 
Willard. 


Stevenson, 


Los Nietos, Manhattan Beach elementary 
schools, Mint Canyon, Monrovia elementary 
schools. 


Los Angeles City — Allesandro, Aragon 
Avenue, Eagle Rock, Fletcher Drive, Liberty 


Boulevard, and Vermont Avenue elemen- 
tary schools; Superintendent's Office. 

Montebello: Montebello high, Bell Gar- 
dens junior high, Bell Gardens, Colmar, 
Eastmont, Greenwood, Laguna, Montebello 
Park, Washington, Winter Gardens. 


Newhall, Norwalk, Palos Verdes Estates. 


Pasadena: Arroyo Seco, Burbank, Cleve- 
land, Garfield, Jefferson, Linda Vista, 
Roosevelt, Webster, Willard, Perry. 


Pomona: Administration; Emerson and 


Fremont junior high; all elementary schools. 


Potrero Heights, Puente, Ranchito ele- 
mentary schools, Redondo union high, 
Redondo Beach elementary schools, Rivera, 
Rogers, Rosemead, San Dimas, McKinley. 

Santa Monica: Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Madison, McKinley, Muir, 
Lincoln junior high, Saugus. 

South Pasadena: Junior high, El Centra, 
Las Flores, Lincoln, Marengo, Oneonta. 

Spadra, West Whittier, Whittier union 
high, Hoover, Jackson, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Penn, J. G. Whittier, Willowbrook, Wise- 


burn. 


Washington, 


Orange County — Franklin, La Palma, 
Lincoln, Mann, Washington, Anaheim 
union high, Brea elementary schools, Costa 
Mesa elementary schools, Cypress, Diamond, 
Fullerton elementary schools, Garden Grove 
elementary schools, Garden Grove union 
high, Huntington Beach union high, Kat- 
tella, Laguna Beach high, Lincoln, Magno- 
lia, Newport Harbor high, Olinda, Olive, 
Cypress, Maple, West Orange, Orange 
union high and elem., Corona elementary 
schools, San Clemente, San Juan. 

Santa Ana: All elementary schools, ad- 
ministration, adult education. 

Serra, Tustin primary, Villa Park, West- 


minster. 


Riverside County— Alamos, Alberhill, 
Alvord, Antelope, Banning union high, 
Beaumont elementary schools, Coachella 
union high and elem., Corona elementary 
schools, Corona high, Cottonwood, County 
office, Desert Center, Eastvale, Eden, Edom, 
Glenavon, Hemet elementary schools, Idyll- 
wild, Indio, Jurupa, March Field, Menifee, 
Midland, Moreno, Murrieta, Nuevo, Palm 
Springs high, Palo Verde Valley unified 
elementary schools, Perris union high. 

Riverside: University Heights junior high, 
Bryant, Grant, Independiente, Lowell, Palm; 
administration. 

Romoland, San Ignacio, San Jacinto, San 
Jacinto high, Thermal, Union Joint, Val 
Verde, Wildomar, Winchester. 


San Bernardino County— Alta Loma, 
Amboy, Baker, Barstow union high, Bars- 
tow, Big Bear Lake, Bloomington, Central, 
D Street, Chino intermediate, Colton union 
high, Colton elementary schools, Cram ele- 
mentary schools, Cucamonga, Daggett, Eti- 
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wanda, Fallsvale, Fawnskin, Greenleaf, 
Helendale, Highland, Hinkley, Kelso, Lake 
Arrowhead, Las Flores, Lucerne Valley, 
Mill, Mission elementary schools, Mt. View, 
Needles, all schools; Oak Glen, Ontario, all 
schools; Oro Grande, Redlands, all schools; 
Red Mountain, Rialto. 


San Bernardino: Arrowhead, Burbank, 
Cajon, Marshall, Meadowbrook, Metcalf, 
Mt. Vernon, Ramona, Roosevelt, Urbita, 
Washington, Wilson, Detention Home. 


Trona high and elem.,Upland, all schools; 
29 Palms high, Warmspring, Yermo, Yu- 
caipa, Yucca. 


San Diego County — Alpine, Anahuac, 
Bonsall, Cajon Valley, Campo, Chula Vista, 
Coronado, Fallbrook union high, Lakeside, 
Lemon Grove, West 18th Street, Oceanside- 
Carlsbad high, Otay, Pomerado, Ramona, 
Rancho Santa Fe, San Dieguito. 


San Diego: Adams, Balboa, Bay Park, 
Bay View Terrace, Birney, Brooklyn, Bur- 
bank, Cabrillo, Kit Carson, Central, Chol- 
las, Dewey, Edison, Emerson, Encanto, Eu- 
clid, Florence, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Hamilton, Jackson, La Jolla, Lincoln, Lo- 
gan, Loma Portal, Lowell, McKinley, Mis- 
sion Beach, Muir, Ocean Beach, Ocean 
View, Pacific Beach, Rest Haven, Sherman, 
Stockton, Sunshine, Valley View, Wash- 


ington; curriculum. 


Santee, South Bay union, Chula Vista 
junior high, West Fallbrook. 


Santa Barbara County — Bonita union, 
Main Street, Concepcion, County office, 
Goleta, Guadalupe, Hope, Jalama, Lompoc, 
Olive, Harding, Lincoln, McKinley, Pea- 
body, Santa Maria union high, Santa Maria 
elementary schools, Solvang. 


Ventura County— Avenue, Briggs, Buck- 
horn, County office, Mill, Montalvo, Moor- 
park union high, Moorpark, Mound, Nord- 
hoff, Ocean View, Oxnard union high, 


Ramona, Roosevelt, McKevett, Saticoy, 
Ventura — junior college and Sheridan 
Way. 

Northern Section 
Glenn County — Bayliss, Butte City, 
Cherokee, Chrome, Fairview, Kanawha, 


Lincoln, Union. 


All full-time teachers of Glenn County 
are now members of CTA. 


The schools of Glenn County are 100%, 
because we do not ask part-time teachers, 
who get only $20 or $30 per month, to 
join. We do not think it fair to ask them. 
However, if they want to join we take their 
membership. — E. P. Mapes, Willows. 


Sacramento County — Sylvan. 
Shasta County — Enterprise; 
Union High School. 


Anderson 





va 





va 
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Boyer of Coronado 


A FTER twenty-six years of service 
as district superintendent of Coronado 
Grammar-Junior High, Fred A. Boyer 
is retiring at the end of this school 
year. This completes 36 years as an 
administrator in the public schools. 

He began his 
teaching in the 
rural schools of 
Oklahoma; first 
assignment was to 
organize a new 
school in the In- 
dian territory — 
Chickasaw Na- 
tion—after state- 
hood. Prior to 
coming to Cali- 
fornia, he was su- 
perintendent of 
schools at Union City, Oklahoma, com- 
prising both elementary schools and high 
school. 

His first position in California was the 
principalship of Lemon Grove School. This 
term of service was three years. Following 
Lemon Grove, he was supervising principal 
of Escondido Elementary Schools for one 
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year. That year he was elected to the Coro- 
nado District superintendency. 


Boyer graduated from Oklahoma City 
High School. His undergraduate work was 
taken at University of Oklahoma and Cen- 
tral State Teachers College at Edmond, 
Oklahoma. Like most out-of-state teachers, 
it was necessary for him to attend a Cali- 
fornia college to obtain a teaching creden- 
tial in California. He attended San Diego 
Teacher College to fulfill this requirement. 
His graduate work was done at University 
of California, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Occidental College, and Claremont 
College. 


He has been active in civic and teacher 
association affairs; served on the State 
Council of California Teachers Association; 
representative of CTA Southern Section; 
president of San Diego County Board of 
Education for over 20 years. 

His family consists of three sons and one 
daughter. The oldest son is a teacher in 
David Starr Jordan High School in Los 
Angeles; the second son is a lieutenant in 
the Navy; the daughter is married to a 
Navy lieutenant; the youngest child, age 12, 
is at home. 

He has planned for some time to retire. 


Three years ago he acquired a ranch prop- 
erty near Escondido. He, Mrs. Boyer, and 


The New Our Suwreundings 


A Complete Course in General Science 





by 


FowLer, COLLISTER, AND THURSTON 


This strictly modern and much enlarged edition was prepared especially to meet 
the present-day demand for a more thorough foundation course in General Science 
to better prepare for the other high-school Science courses which are being so 
strongly emphasized today. 


This book adequately prepares students for the study of Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
and Pre-Flight courses. It contains many new topics, vital topics which pupils must 
have to meet the new conditions. These topics include: Aviation, Explosives, Modern 
Lighting, Modern Highways, Nylon, Rayon, Plastics, the most recent improvements 
in Radio and Telephone, Dyes and Paints, the “sulfa” drugs and other Medical Com- 
pounds, and the latest in First Aid, Health, and Physical Welfare in relation to Science. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY,. INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, NEw York 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
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Fred, Jr., plan to make their home there 
after July 1. 


Boyer states that his 31 years of service 
in California has been happy and fruitful. 
He feels that the Coronado position was 
one of the best and most desirable in the 
state. He is grateful to have been privileged 
to have served in Cononado. 


He wishes to thank California Teachers 
Association and the State Department of 
Education for the fine associations and 
courtesies given him during his tenure. 
After a rest, if the war situation «doesn't 
improve and the need for teachers remains 
acute, he may take a teaching position for 
the duration. 


Cooperative Committee on Science Teach- 
ing has issued an important report entitled, 
High School Science and Mathematics in 
Relation to the Manpower Problem. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing Robert J. 
Havighurst, chairman of the committee, 
University of Chicago. 


The committee includes American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers, American 
Chemical Society, National Association for 
Research in Science Teaching, Mathematical 
Association of America, and Union of 
American Biological Societies. 


DALLAS 
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WINNING THE PEACE 


Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, Santa Barbara High School 


@..: of these days this war will 
be over. Then we will have the peace- 
makers with us again. It requires no 
prophet to foretell who will be seated 
at the peace-table, for they were there 
20 years ago and innumerable times 
before: the heads of governments, 
statesmen, diplomats, the military, 
politicians, economists, big business, 
and others. We shall hear much of 
mandates, international police, war 
debts, self-determination. Perhaps 
world resources of raw materials and 
their distribution will come 


some discussion. 


in for 


The same familiar gentlemen will 
be seated about the peace-table, repre- 
senting the same interests that have 
been represented at peace-tables ever 
since history began. And they shall 
fail, as they have always failed to 
bring peace to the world for any long 
period of time. We know today how 
the peacemakers failed 20 years ago. 
There is no reason, particularly, to 
hope that they will be more success- 
ful at the end of this conflict. 


The only hope for anything like a 
permanent peace rests upon our add- 


ing another chair to the peace-table 
and placing in that chair the repre- 
sentative of Universal Public Educa- 
tion for Democratic Living. 


Struggle for Freedom 


Man has always struggled and will 
continue to struggle for the very free- 
doms on which our Republic is based. 
It hardly seems reasonable to hope for 
a lasting peace until something ap- 
proaching universal democracy is 
achieved. Democracy can be achieved 
in any land with any people only 
through public education for at least 
a generation. Democracy is not a 
cloak that can be fitted on to a con- 
quered people by an edict of the 
conqueror. It can come only through 
public education in the basic princi- 
ples and their application. We surely 
have learned this fact from the Ger- 
man experiment after the last war, 
when we insisted that a republican 
form of government be set up, and 
then proceeded to hamstring that gov- 
ernment in a number of ways. The 
German people were given neither the 
time nor the training necessary for an 
understanding or appreciation of dem- 





Please turn to mage 13... 


where you will be introduced to a new 


tradition in map-making 


WILLIAM'S 
GLOBAL MAP SERIES 


We are privileged to announce our complete stock 
of these new globe-shaped maps. At a glance, 
correct geographical relationships, including the 
great circle routes across the sea, the land, and 
through the air, can be shown. All lines passing 
through the center are great circles and correct in 
scale. Excessive distortion of areas is prevented in 
these global maps by limiting the projections to a 


hemisphere. 


Write us for further details and circular 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 Market Street - 


San Francisco 
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ocratic principles. 
repeat this mistake. 


Surely we will not 


An enduring peace is our goal. 
Universal adoption of democratic 
principles offers the only hope for the 
realization of this goal. In turn, this 
adoption of democratic principles can 
be achieved only through universal 
public education. ‘ Perhaps our faith 
in education as the dominating factor 
in the lives of nations has been greatly 
strengthened by Hitler's achievements 
in Germany, and the results the Jap 
anese are getting from the training 
they have given their youth for the 
past several years. 


Our own experience should have 
taught us the vital importance of 
Public Education. The public school 
constitutes the greatest instrument 
ever devised by man for the breaking 
down of social classes and castes. Na- 
tions cannot wisely neglect to take 
into account either for good or evil 
the educational systems of nations 
when it comes to 
planning. 


international 


It is more important for us to con- 
trol the schools of the conquered na- 
tions when this war 16 over than it is 
for us to control their commerce, their 
ships, or their finances. If after the 
war we are going to serve as police- 
men of the world, then let us police 
for a purpose, namely, to permit the 
establishment of public school systems 
to provide training in democracy. 


Universal Education must have or- 
ganization, which might take the form 
of an international committee com- 
posed at the beginning of representa- 
tives of nations in North and South 
America. The purpose of this com- 
mittee would be to arrive at a common 
understanding and appreciation of the 
basic democratic principles, and then 
to study the application of these prin- 
ciples in the various countries. It 
would be this committee that would 


place the representative at the peace- 


table. 


B.: this committee will not be 
organized unless some person or or- 
ganization takes the initiative. Un- 


doubtedly, there is no organization in 
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so advantageous a position to assume 
the leadership in this matter as is the 
National Education Association. It is 
the largest and most influential pro- 
fessional teacher organization in the 
world. Its membership is composed 
of public school teachers and edu- 
cators. Its Educational Policies Com- 
mission has been at work over a pe- 
riod of years in the interpretation of 
democracy through education with 
most remarkable results. 

But to undertake this international 
leadership in education involves grave 
responsibilities. If our National Edu- 
cation Association assumes this leader- 
ship, which it is now contemplating, 
it should have the support and en- 
couragement of the teachers of the 
United States. Every teacher can give 
this support and encouragement by 
taking membership in National Educa- 
tion Association. A hundred thousand 
new members in National Education 
Association this year could well make 
an important contribution toward win- 
ning the peace after this war is over. 


Seienee Talent 


WP erscecun Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, with plants 
in 25 cities and home office at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has had, in re- 
cent issues of this magazine, a series 
of advertisements concerning their fa- 
mous annual Science Talent Search. 


The two talented and fortunate 
California high school pupils to be 
among the 1943 winners are Joseph 
M. Green, Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles, and Eberhardt Rechtin, Re- 
dondo Union High School, Redondo 
Beach. They were given an all-expense 
trip to Washington, D.C., to attend 
the Science Talent Institute. 

Final examinations during sessions of the 
Institute, and personal interviews with 
members of a board of judges, determined 
the award of eight 4-year Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships of $400 each and two 


4-year Westinghouse Science Grand Schol- 
arships of $2400 each. 


Additional scholarships worth $3000 were 
awarded at the discretion of the judges. 
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Westinghouse provides the awards to aid 
scientific achievement in America. 


While attending the Institute, the young- 
sters met some of the country’s leading 
scientists, educators and high government 
officials. Recreation and entertainment in- 
cluded sightseeing and an opportunity for 
the contestants to display their hobbies. 


* * ao 


Blasting Caps 


TT eacuers. and others active in pre- 
venting injuries to children from playing 
with blasting-caps, will be glad to know 
that such accidents have been decreasing 
over the past several years. Such accidents 
formerly injured about 500 children annu- 
ally. In 1929 the number had been reduced 
to 344; in 1942, children injured in such 
accidents totaled 145. This year an effort 
is being made to wipe out completely these 
injuries. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, a trade 
organization composed of most of the com- 
mercial explosives manufacturers, at 103 
Park Avenue, New York City, has posters 
and quantities of folders. This literature is 
available free for all who will write for it— 
E. F. Bloese, acting secretary. 
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THE WISHING WELL 


(Parallel Primer) 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
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By Selma Coughlan 






np ae 
Usual discount on quantity orders 


— another brand new 
winning addition to 
the parallel program 


of THE ALICE AND JERRY 


The complete reading program 
for the first six grades 














Representatives: E. R. Donalds, 159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Ned W. Hill, 2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale 


in science 


NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


By Glenn O. Blough 


Se NOs 2 6s sci wncnses 
Usual discount on quantity orders 


— six titles now ready 
in the new primary 
program of the 


BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION 


A selective science program 
of small texts (Unitexts ) 


(Unitext Program) 
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Cahill’s Butterfly Map of the World 
Designed by B. J. S. Cahill, Alameda. (See this magazine, February, 1940) 


Castocraft Desk Outline Map, World. No. 8098 


Printed m U.S.A Published by DENOYER-GEPPERT GO. Chicago 





The Butterfly World Map shows the surface of the globe 
as fairlf correct in Scale, Shape. and Area 





Your Pupils Use Language 
That Sounds Right 


They are wary of unfamiliar forms. The one aim of books‘in the ORAL 
LANGUAGE PRACTICE SERIES is to give pupils an ear for right usage. 
Correct language habits can best be formed through oral repetition of correct 
language patterns. These books supply the patterns in a form that is easy 
to use. 


You will hear better speech in your classroom —but more important, you 
will also hear better speech outside your classroom. This training holds. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES: An Oral Language Practice Book by Mabel Vinson 
Cage, $.90, for upper elementary grades and slow groups in junior high 
school; First Drills in Oral Language by Mabel Vinson Cage, Mabel Breeden 
and Gretchen Wulfing, $.90, for lower elementary grades; Spoken Drills and 
Tests in English by Mabel Vinson Cage, $1.25, for junior high school. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 





Checklist for School Safety in Wartime, 
prepared by NEA Research Division, a 
mimeographed bulletin of 37 pages, is issued 
by NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., price 25c. OCD de- 
clares the checklist an invaluable aid to 
wartime preparedness in schools. 


* * * 


English for Life 


A NEW four-book series, in which 
each book combines an English work- 
book and handbook, has been pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
333 West Lake Street, Chicago. The 
series, English for Life, covers grades 
9-12 and is by Martha Gray of Evans- 
ton Township High School. 


The unique construction of the work- 
books leaves with the student, at the con- 
clusion of the course, a compact handbook 
of English essentials. The 90 pages of tests 
in each workbook are designed for easy ad’ 
ministration and for quick scoring. Clear 
and specific directions are given for each 
test, and a sample test question is worked 
out for illustration. Scoring directions fol- 
low each test, and the perfect score for 
every test is given for purposes of compari- 
son and motivation. Price, 60 cents each. 
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Pre-Flight Aeronauties 


icin of pre-flight aero- 
nautics may obtain gratis a valuable 
4-page bulletin, Special Study Refer- 
ences In Pre-Flight Aeronautics, 
from Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Application forms for use by sec- 
ondary schools interested in having 
students of pre-flight aeronautics take 
the examination in May, June, Sep- 
tember, or January may be obtained 
by school authorities upon request to 
Frank B. Lindsay, assistant chief, Divi- 
sion of secondary education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

Each form provides space for the names 
of as many as 50 students. A separate 
form or forms should be requested for each 
school desiring to give the examination. 
Properly-prepared application-forms in du- 
plicate should be received by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, attention General 
Inspection Division, Washington, D. C., at 
least 30 days prior to the date on which 
the examination is to be given. 

The blank is identified as Request for 
the Private-Pilot Written Examination by 
Students in High-School Pre-Flight Aero- 
nautics Courses, Form ACA 1159. 

Students who pass one or more sections 
of the examination are awarded CAA cer- 
tificates of aeronautical knowledge. Stu- 
dents who pass the four sections of the 
examination are credited with the fulfill- 
ment of the ground school requirements for 
a private pilot certificate. 

Bruce Uthus is national director of the 
pre-flight aeronautics program. 


* * 


Teaching: War Service 


= A Critical War Serv- 
ice, is an interesting and valuable 
illustrated 24-page brochure, issued by 
Wisconsin Education Association, 404 
Insurance Building, Madison; execu- 
tive secretary, O. H. Plenzke. The 
foreword declares: 

“A well-trained, legally-qualified teacher 
for every child has been the accepted edu- 
cational philosophy of Wisconsin. The 
superior qualifications of teachers in our 
public schools in the past has been a source 
of genuine pride. 

By legislative action and voluntary col- 
lege and university attendance beyond the 
legal requirements, the quality of teaching 
has been gradually but continuously im- 
proved for many years. At the present 
time, however, our well-qualified teachers 





who have spent years in preparation, with 
added years in successful teaching, are 
going into other lines of work. 

The net result is that a large number of 
Wisconsin children are no longer being 
taught by legally-qualified teachers. It is 
distressing, too, to realize that the situation 
will in all probability grow much worse. 

The present enrollment in our teacher- 
training institutions shows clearly that we 
are not now training near the number of 
teachers needed. 

Unless and until we have an adequate 
number of capable young people going into 
our teacher-training institutions, we will 
never have enough well-qualified teachers 
in our public schools.” 


* * * 


Intelligence 


Ti Macmillan Company has issued an 
important authoritative text of over 500 
large pages, The Meaning of Intelligence, 
by George D. Stoddard, internationally- 
known in the fields of education, psychol- 
ogy and child welfare. 

The book brings brilliantly into focus va- 
rious research findings on the broad ques 
tion of intelligence. It relates technical is- 
sues to the study of modern life problems. 
Neither textbook nor handlook, it is a tower 
of help to workers in psychology, education 
and related fields; price $4. 


Row, Peterson Books 


Row. Peterson and Company, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, has issued four noteworthy re- 
cent titles, Primary Science Manual; 
Central Five; companion volume for 


Engine Whistles, and Wishing Well. 

The Wishing Well is a new primer in 
the familiar basic vocabulary of the Alice 
and Jerry pre-primers, with only an occa- 
sional new word. 

The new Basic Science Education Series, 
from primary grades through junior high 
school, is published as numerous small 
single-unit books, rather than the traditional 
book-a-grade. There are 41 in biological 
science and 36 in physical science. The 
Good Neighbor Series comprises 8 unitexts 
on Latin America. 

Detailed circulars and order blanks may 
be obtained by addressing Row, Peterson 
and Company at 159 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


* * #* 


Ventures in Verse, volume 4, by W. J. 
Sanders, teacher, Visalia Junior College, 
Tulare County, is a 14-page brochure simi- 
lar to his previous volumes. His verse is ad- 
mirable and helpful. 


I 





THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Reading — Literature — Speech 


For Junior High School: 


(1) Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
(2) Your World in Prose and Verse 
(3) Expanding Literary Interests 









are these: 


1. Growth in Literary Culture is as- 
sured through planned contact with 
selections chosen to form a pattern 
for growth. 


2. A Program for Speech Improve- 
ment contributes planned practice 
leading to specific speech skills and 
increased abilities in the oral inter- 
pretation of literature. 


3. Competence in Reading Skills is 
assured through pupil participation 





by Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, and Abney 


THE unique contributions made by this 
series to the teaching of reading and literature 





Illustrations in color by Milo Winter 










in a directed and purposeful exer- 
cise program. 


4. A Practical Teacher’s Monograph 
recommending procedures designed 
to assist teachers in the most effec- 
tive methods of teaching reading 
and literature in junior and senior 
high school is available. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


‘10 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





For High School: 


(1) Expanding Literary Interests 
(2) Exploring Literary Trails 
(3) American Life in Literature 
(4) English Life in Literature 


by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley, 
and Abney 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 





Letters 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Oregon, area, has announced that they will 
meet on April 9, 10. Professor Robert S. 
Hilpert, of UCLA, chairman of Southern 
California area, has scheduled April 23, 24 
as the dates for the Los Angeles meeting, 
at Los Angeles City College. 


Teachers and artists wishing more de- 
tailed information concerning these meet- 


ings are advised to contact the chairmen of 


their area. Artists, art teachers and laymen 


interested in the arts, art education, or art 


appreciation, are invited to attend these 
meetings. 


Sincerely, 


Daniel M. Mendelowitz 
Chairman of Publicity, 
Pacific Arts Association 


My Spelling 


a. INN AND COMPANY have is- 
sued an attractive new 7-book series, 
My Spelling, by Yoakam and Daw, 
for grades 2-8; price 52c each; a work- 
book edition is in preparation. 

Bright covers, colorful illustrations, 
and inviting pages attract children to 
these happy and helpful books. 

The series teaches a simple effec- 
tive method for learning to spell and 
provides systematic reviews for over- 
learning of difficult words. 

The word:lists are based on research 
which shows the words most com- 
monly needed in the writing that pu- 
pils do at each grade-level. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 

AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
We represent and carry in stock, among 


others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 
tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 
Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 
Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Les Angeles 
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DULL TOOLS 


Willard B. Hargrave, Executive Director of Auricular Foundation, Los Angeles 


Mi oper school systems are 
realizing the importance of physical 
examinations and increasing numbers 
of them are taking advantage of scien- 
tific research results and are making 
every effort to detect physical and 
mental impairments which retard edu- 
cational achievement among school 


children. 


In other words they are testing the 
tools with which the child is to build 
that intangible, yet vastly important 
asset: a well developed intellect, culti- 
vated and productive, and capable of 
coping with the complex problems of 
an ever-changing world. 


These tools are a healthy body, an 
alert mind and acute sensory faculties. 
Any deviation from normal in any 
one or more of these tools present 
problems which will either place the 
child within the scope of exceptional- 
children training, or will otherwise 
demand exceptional attention. 


definite borderline 
wherein the child with certain defects 
becomes eligible for special education. 


There is a 


Those who do not quite reach that 
border line, or for some reason or 
other are not detected, or are placed 
in the wrong category, are those with 
which this article is concerned. 


All-too-frequently it is found that 
erroneous conclusions from tests, or no 
tests at all, have caused children to be 
overlooked and thus denied opportuni- 
ties they could have had. 


Much effort has been given in re- 
cent years to the importance of intel- 
ligence and achievement tests, until 
today there are more than 4000 such 
methods for testing the mentality of 
the child. Many of these are quite 
complex in their nature and require 
skilled psychologists for their use. 
Others are simple and can be utilized 
with considerable value by any 
teacher. 


With the exception of a few per- 
formance tests, most such examina- 
tions are given on the assumption that 


the sensory faculties are acute, and 
therefore are valueless, particularly 
when given to children with unde- 
tected eye- and ear-impairments. 


Recent scientific research in audi- 
tory defects has brought to light much 
information regarding achievement of 
children with such defects that new 
light is now thrown on the subject of 
physical and mental examinations. 


And it is now definitely known that 
teachers themselves should be fully 
informed in the technique of testing 
for these defects and learned tn their 
interpretation! 


The development of a trained mind 
by teacher technique can be likened 
to a manual-training class wherein the 
student supplies his own tools. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the student is 
to build a fine cabinet, with every 
corner perfectly fitting. No effort 
had been made by the instructor to 
test the sharpness of the tools. The 
old family saw, which had been dulled 
by long, hard usage, could not pos- 
sibly be expected to cut a clean edge. 
To grade the student on a_poorly- 
constructed cabinet would be unfair. 
He might otherwise be a fine cabinet 
maker, but the result of the work with 
poor and dull tools would not indi- 
cate it. 

The class instructor would not have 
to be a saw-filer, but he should at 
least be able to detect the dullness of 
the saw and make allowances for it. 
Just as a teacher would not necessarily 
have to be a teacher of special tech- 
nique for the partly-seeing or the 
hard-of-hearing, to be able to detect 
the child with such imperfect sight or 
dull hearing. 


Detecting a dull saw is a much 
simpler task than that of finding a 
child with imperfect sight, and the 
detection of a child with bad or 
slightly dull hearing is the most com- 
plicated. 


It is not expected of the teacher 
that she shall be able to diagnose the 
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defect and offer any suggestions for 
its correction, but it is important that 
she be able to detect the dull tool with 
which the child is to absorb education. 


She must be aware of the fact that 
if little Mary has a loss of hearing 
which prevents her hearing clearly at 
20 feet, Mary cannot be expected to 
do good work if seated in the back of 
the room. 


She must learn that Johnny’s squint 
at the printed page is a very good 
clue to the fact that black-board-read- 
ing from back in the room is difficult, 
and to grade Johnny on his work 
from that distance is not indicative of 
his real capabilities. 


One of the most regrettable theories 
regarding the detection of children 
with defective hearing has become 
widespread. Great harm has been 
caused in school districts where oto- 
logical examinations are not always 
available. This erroneous theory is it 
is of no use to find children with im- 
paired hearing unless something can 
be done about it. Because of this 


































MILES C. HOLDEN, Presdent 


theory many hard of hearing children 
are struggling through school, and 
dropping out before they should, 
when simple changes and understand- 
ing would largely solve their problem. 


Detect Defects 


The argument is equally absurd to 
suppose that because there is no fol- 
low-up work possible for cardiac diffi- 
culties, it would be of no use to find 
a child with a bad heart. If the un- 
detected heart were put to extra strain 
during exercise periods, and the child 
died, is it logical to say that the mere 
detection of the bad heart would have 
been of no use? 

Detected defects permit a vastly 
more accurate determination of a 
child’s capacity for learning than un- 
detected ones, even if nothing excep- 
tional can be done, or no medical ex- 
amination is possible. 

It is a major task of every school 
district to determine which children 
have dull tools for learning, and it is 
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therefore at least a minor task of the 
teacher to become familiar with the 
limitations of the children directly 
under her supervision. 

Teacher tests might not be consid- 
ered scientific, but they will at least 
be logical, and if no child is judged 
to be normal of hearing when there is 
a remote possibility of a defect, there 
is little chance for error. It is better 
to allow for too much consideration 
of a possible defect than it is to as- 
sume there is none. No harm can 
possibly be done in considering the 
possibility of faulty sight or hearing 
and giving the child every benefit of 
the doubt. 


Child Manpower — 1943, by Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, an important bulletin of 34 
pages, issued by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is the most comprehensive discussion 
that has yet appeared of the effect of the 
war upon child labor and the new prob 
lems created both for younger children and 
for older boys and girls; price 10c. 


to your purchasing Holden Book Covers 


which will “Re-Cap” your school textbooks 


and lengthen their lives by 1 to 3 years. 


You Re-Cap a Tire 


the books in their weakest parts— for longer service. 


Re-Cover or Re-Cap ! 


Apply the same procedure to School Books you do to automobile tires 


to preserve and lengthen its life and service—for longer mileage. 


The Holden Cover is a ''Re-Cap Jacket" — 


strong, durable, waterproof and weatherproof, which will reenforce and strengthen 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Justrite Drawing Ink 
will not cake in the 
bottle nor on the pen. 
Students like to use it 
because it flows so 
freely. It is waterproof 
and the colors have a 
real brilliance. The 
quill stopper keeps the 
student from using too 
much at a time. 
Twenty - three colors 

- » eliminating the 
necessity of mixing to 
get desired shades... 
saves time and effort 
on the part of teacher 
and students. 


If you haven’t tried Justrite Drawing Ink 
in your class room, write for sample, stat- 
ing color desired. Address Dept. A. E., 
Louis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. Among the many _ progressive 
dealers in California who can furnish Just- 
rite — the modern free flowing, non-caking 
India Drawing Ink — are: 
BAKERSFIELD—Valley Office & School 
Equipment Co. 
1621 - 19th Street 
FRESNO—Reige Stationery Co. 
1206 Fulton Street 
LONG BEACH—Golden Rule Stationery Co. 
235 East Broadway 
MONTEREY—Palace Stationery Co. 
403 Alvarado Street 
OAKLAND—Associated Stationery Co. 
422 - 15th Street 
Laird Stationery Co. 
302 - 13th Street 


Oakland Rubber Stamp Co. 
388 - 12th Street 
SAN BERNARDINO—Stockwell & Binney 
470 Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—Craft Sales Co., Inc. 
143 Second Street 
Rutledge-Glissman Co. 
621 Montgomery Street 
Wobbers, Inc. 
774 Market Street 





J. W. Getsinger has accepted appoint- 
ment as district superintendent, Carmel Uni- 
fied School District, Monterey County, 
where he has served as acting district su- 
perintendent since the death of Otto W. 
Bardarson, reported in our January issue. 
A resident of California since 1925, Get- 
singer was a business executive until 1938, 
when he entered Stanford for graduate 
study in education. He went to Carmel in 
1939 as principal of the Carmel Adult 
School and teacher of physical science in 
the new Carmel High School founded in 
that year. He has studied at University of 
Arizona, University of California at Berke- 
ley, and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


For Schools and Colleges 


WV acter W. ISLE, regional educa- 
tional services specialist, OPA, 1355 Market 
Street, San Francisco, announces that U. S. 
Office of Education has incorporated war- 
time consumer education in the program of 
High School Victory Corps. A special bul- 


letin has been sent to all high school princi- 


pals; others may obtain copies, gratis, at 
the above address. 

OPA Bulletin for Schools and Colleges 
recently appeared in its March issue. Copies 
have been sent to city and county superin- 
tendents, heads of colleges and universities, 
and educational journals; additional copies 
are obtainable, gratis, at the above address 


Everyday Science 


Gian and Company have issued 
Everyday Science, by Otis W. Cald- 
well, general secretary of American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and Francis D. Curtis, head 
of the department of science, Univer- 
sity High School, and professor of the 
teaching of science, University of 
Michigan. 

This unusually attractive, large-fermat, 
general-science text of nearly 700 pages, by 
two well-known authors, has many refer- 
ences to the war aspects of science and also 
develops air-mindedness. It helps boys and 


girls envision the future of science. Marked 
by simplicity of vocabulary, wealth of learn- 
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ing aids, and emphasis on attitudes, it in- 
corporates the distinctive features of the 
authors earlier Science for Today, with 
many new features. 

It can be used independently as a text or 
as the first book of a two-volume series 
with Everyday Biology; price $1.96. 


Paderewski: Pianist and Patriot, by An- 
toni Gronowicz, rendered in English by 
Jessie McEwen, with drawings by George 
Avison, an illustrated book of over 200 
pages, is issued by Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
City; price $2.50. This is a touching life- 
story of a great musician and statesman, 
written by a famous compatriot. 


C. Burton Thrall, San Bernardino County 
superintendent of schools, is on leave with 
United States Army with the rank of Ma- 
jor. Re-elected as county superintendent 
without opposition last August, he took 
office for the new term, January 1, 1943. 
Doris J. Sischo, assistant superintendent, 
was appointed acting superintendent during 
Major Thrall’s leave. 





Free/ 


28 pages of 





INTERESTING CEREAL FACTS 


for classroom use! 


From your teaching experience, you know how useful booklets of an 
instructive nature can be in your classroom work. That’s why we think 

ou will want to send for some free copies of the 28-page booklet, 

he Cereal Story, for distribution to your students. Prepared by the 
Albers Milling Company, it briefly outlines the story of cereals from 
the prehistoric harvests of ancient man to the modern cereal dish on 
your breakfast table, and treats of the milling and processing of wheat, 


Oats, tapioca, corn meal and 
blended flours. To get your 
free copies of The Cereal 
Story, simply fill in and mail 
the coupon on the right. 


ALBERS 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Please send me 
of your booklet, The Cereal Story. 


\) 
RQ 
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CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY! 


1060 Stuart Bldg., Dept. 3, Seattle, Wash. 
(number desired) free copies 
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White Ribbon Ensign, published monthly 
by the California Womans Christian Tem- 
perance Union, now in its 37th volume, has 
as editor-in-chief, Mrs. Louise J. Taft, state 
president, at 2232 Coolidge Avenue, Oak- 
land; managing editor, Mrs. Julia C. Bevis, 
Angwin. 


This important publication, dedicated to 
the cause of temperance, is of much help to 
teachers giving the instruction required by 
the California school law. 


World Horizons 


G EOGRAPHY for the Air Age is 
entitled New World Horizons, a 
sumptuously illustrated ‘“‘geography 
for the millions,” large format, 9x11% 
inches, 100 pages, many new-type 
maps in striking color; price $2. 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 
17th Street, New York City, merit 
hearty congratulations upon this stim- 
ulating up-to-date world- geography 
atlas for the masses. 


























New York 


Human Living 


IP eecnsns and Human Liv- 
ing, by Walter C. Langer, prepared 
for Progressive Education Association 
Commission on Human Relations, a 
book of 300 pages, is published by 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
West 32nd Street, New York City; 
price $1.50. 


The approach of the book is highly orig- 
inal: it leads to a knowledge of how the 
personality develops and of the problems of 
everyday behavior through an analysis of 
the physical, social, and egotistic needs of 
the individual. These needs, which are fa- 
miliar to all, provide the key to personality 
adjustment and happy social living. 


* * * 


Aeronautie Geometry 


Wor Book Company, whose 
California representative is Clyde S. 
Jones, 149 New Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco, recently issued M odern- 


FOUR OUTSTANDING BOOKS WHICH MEET THE PRESENT-DAY 
DEMAND FOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


by SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


Complete — Accurate — Up-to-Date — Unbiased 
Extremely Simple Style — Clear Maps — Effective and Varied Teaching Helps 
With Superior Workbooks Which Greatly Enrich the Course 


THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES — New Edition — 1492-1763 


A complete story of all the thirteen original colonies. An appealing book which pupils love to read. 


AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND — New Edition — Early Days to 1682 


Through its exceptionally clear presentation and practical organization, this outstanding book makes this 
important period of history fascinating and easy to understand. 


AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE — New Edition — 1492 to Recent Times 


Built for pupils with their peculiar needs constantly in mind. Well-balanced treatment. Includes the out- 
standing events of the Roosevelt administration. Abounds in unusual, practical features. 


THE AMERICAN WAY —A Democracy Reader — For Grades 7-12 


An ingenious story of the rise and development of our American way of life, with which every citizen of 
America should be familiar. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, NEw York 





CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
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School Geometry: Revised, by Clark, 
Smith, and Schorling. They have now 
published a supplementary pamphlet, 
Geometry In Aeronautics, 20 pages 
illustrated; price 10c; the geometry 
text, nearly 500 pages illustrated, is 
$1.44. 


Chapter introductions give overview and 
direction to the course. Historical notes, 
photographs, and practical applications of 
geometry add interest and perspective. 
Stimulating uses of geometry and logical 
thinking are presented, examples of which 
are (a) the final section on geometry in 
aeronautics and (b) a convincing use of 
argument based on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Education and Manpower, an important 
release compiled by NEA Research Division, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., is a 6page mimeographed bulletin 
on the classification of teachers by the 
Selective Service system, is an authoritative 
statement upon a highly important current 
problem. Educational services have been 
certified by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion as essential to the war effort. 


DALLAS 
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AS I SEE IT 


Kenneth E. Nevins, Principal, Paradise School, Butte County 


Dear Mr. Editor 

I got a letter 

The other day. Some 
One had read my 

Last contribution to the 
Sierra Educational News. 
This evidently very intelligent 
Person thought one of 
My lines was really 
Clever. Of course he 
Didn’t know your printer 
Had done something 

to that particular line. 
But it wasn’t so 

Bad as I wrote 

It. 


Anyway it gave me 

So much self- confidence 
That I’m going to 

Go over your head 

And talk directly to 
The ones I wish 

To reach: 


























GIRLS SCHOOLS 
Anna Head School 
2538 Channing Way, Berkeley 
Bishop’s School 
La Jolla 


The Katharine Branson School 
Ross 


Miss Burke’s School 
3065 Jackson St., San Francisco 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alte 
Anoakia--Flintridge School 
Arcadia 


Sarah Dix Hamlin School 

2120 Broadway, San Francisco 
Marlborough School 

5029 West Third St., Los Angeles 
Westlake School and Holmby College 

700 N. Faring Road, Los Angeles 


Westridge School 
324 Madeline Drive, Pasadena 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Chadwick Seaside School 
Rolling Hills, Via Lomita 


For detailed information about the Association or any of the twenty-two 
member schools, write to 


K. L. WALKER, Executive Secretary 


405 Hilgard Avenue - - - 


THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION of 
INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THESE TWENTY-TWO well-established schools have the endorsement of 


all leading colleges and universities in California. All are accredited. You 
may recommend them with confidence. 
individual consideration without obligation. 


Dear June Graduate, 
[ am one of 

Those people who sit 
Around and tell others 
How to do successfully 
The things we have 
Never succeeded in doing. 
I am about to 

Tell you how to 

Be a successful teacher. 
These are my own 
Observations and are not 
Covered by most courses 
Taught in teachers colleges. 


At the earliest opportunity 
Join the CTA and 
NEA. This is the 


Day for organization. 


The 


Individual who does not 
Belong to his trade 

Or professional organization 
Has largely eliminated himself 
From effective participation in 
The affairs of his 


Community, state, and nation 


All inquiries will receive personal, 


BOYS SCHOOLS 
Black-Foxe Military Institute 
Melrose at Wilcox, Los Angeles 
California Preparatory School 
Ojai 
Catalina Island School 
201 Cold Springs Road, 
Santa Barbara 
Flintridge Preparatory Scheol 
Route 1, Box 52, Flintridge, 
Pasadena 
Harvard School 
3700 Coldwater Canyon Ave., 
North Hollywood 
Leyola High School 
1901 Venice Blvd., 
Los Angeles 
Menlo School and Junior College 
Menlo Park 
Midland School 
Los Olivos 
Santa Barbara School 
Santa Barbara County, 
Carpinteria 
Thacher School 
Ojai 
Webb School of California 
625 Base Line Road, Claremont 


Los Angeles 
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Select a town not 

Too large or too 

Small. I mean one 

Where politicians, preachers 
And the parents have 
Proper attitudes toward the 
Teachers. It will be 
Alright if they keep 

An eye on you, 

That is for your 

Own protection. But don't 
Choose a town where 
Everyone feels a personal 
Responsibility for carefully 
Overseeing everything that 
Occurs both in school 

And out. 


Pick a school whose 
Superintendent has right 
Ideas about the teacher 

And her place in 

The scheme of things — 
One who will allow 

You rather a free 

Hand, while being interested 
In results. 


You'll want a principal 

Who is kindly, helpful 

And understanding. Be 

Sure the other teachers 

Are cooperative and with 
High standards of professional 
Ethics — as you will 

Want to be. And — 

I could tell you 

A lot about this — 

Pick a janitor who 

Knows his business. 

He is one of 

The most important employees 
In the school set-up. 
Remember he sees all — 
Knows all. 


I even believe that 

You should choose your 
Pupils. See that their 
IQ is not more 

Than 10 to 15 

Points above or more 
Than 25 points 

Below yours. I feel 
That it is very 
Important that a teacher 
Be properly graded. 


Believe that teaching is 
Not a profession but 

A high calling. It 
Wouldn't be amiss to 
Have a morning and 

An evening prayer asking 
For Divine Guidance that 
Your pupils may go 
Home each day, to 
Their fond papas and 
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Mamas, a little further 
Along the road of 
Learning. Try to give 
These sons and daughters 
A full chance to 

Be whatever God intended 
Them to be, if 

A school can reveal 

It. Try to impress 

Each child that his 

Life will depend largely 
On what he makes 

It. I occasionally tell 

My older pupils that 
They have two ends — 
One to sit on 

And one to think 

With and that their 
Measure of success in 
This world will be 
Determined by which end 
They use most. 


Try to find a 

School with a good 
PTA. This should be 
Easy for most schools 
Have one. I mean 

One which does not 
Operate in the school 
But cooperates with it. 
This organization can be 
Such a big help 

When its activities are 
Properly guided. And get 
Acquainted with these parents — 
You'll find among them 
Some people who will 
Be an inspiration to 
You. You know some 
Of the greatest people 

I have ever met 

Are ones whom nobody 
Knows anything about. 


Psychologists say the human 
Mind reaches its maximum 
Intelligence in about 16 
Years. After that all 

One has to learn 

Is how to use it. 


As a successful teacher 
You must have common 
Sense. Too many people 
Think with their hopes 
Or fears, or wishes 
Rather than with their 
Minds. You have been 
Taught that to learn 

By doing is a 

Good law of learning 
Yet too many young 
Teachers feel that because 
They are fresh from 
College they have the 
Edge on the old 

Timers who have been 


Doing this teaching job 
For a long time. 

So I would say 

To forget, to a degree, 
Some of the theories 
You have learned, and 
Be sure you know 

A few standard practices. 

Use the materials and 
Equipment at hand — 

And spend some time 

Each day in self 

Analysis. Don’t be discouraged 
By what you find. 

I have yet to see 

A good teacher who 

Is completely satisfied 

With her teaching job. 

That feeling of dissatisfaction 
Is what makes one 

Do better work. After 

All we are only 

Promised two perfections 

In this world: They 

Are bachelors wives and 


Old maids children. 


You have a perfect 

Right to be an 

Individual and to express 
Yourself in your own 
Way; but do remember 
That you are a 

Very important person in 
The life of your 

Average pupil. You'll never 
Realize the reputation for 
Infallibility which you 
Have until you possess 

A child who is 

Always saying, “Teacher says.” 
It happens in our 

Home and, although I'm 
The principal of the 
School, I don't argue. 
Be firm, expect good 
Discipline — but do 

It with a smile. 

Be happy in your 
Work. Laugh with your 
Pupils. I know of 

No better way to 
Relieve the strain of 
Teaching than to enjoy 
A good joke with 

Those who live with 
You most of their 
Waking hours. It even 
Helps to play with 
Them. A boy, who 
Puts teacher out at 
Third base or beats 
Him in a fifty 

Yard dash, isn’t likely 
To regard that teacher 
As an enemy. It 

Helps keep teacher from 
Getting hidebound also. 








Well, dear June Graduate, 
I could give you 

Much more good advice 
Such as not buying 

Fur coats, or expensive 
Cars, or real estate 
Your first month of 
School teaching; but 

I must close. It 
Frightens me to think 
That your success or 
Failure depends on two 
Things — whether the 
Editor allows this to 

Be printed and whether 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


For Men and Women 






June 28 - August 8, 1943 


Courses of Study Significant in Wartime 
with Undergraduate and Graduate 
College Credit 









| Casa Pan Americana 


Staff of distinguished Latin- 
Americans. Workshops and semi- 
nars. Also language studies. 









2 La Maison Francaise 


Staff of guests headed by Andre 
Maurois, eminent French writer. 


3 English Institute 


Training for persons planning to 
teach English to non-English- 
speaking peoples. 














4 Foreign Areas Studies 


Language and background in: 
















Chinese Japanese 
French Portuguese 
German Russian 
Italian Spanish 





5 Production Illustration 


ESMWT course under U. S. Office 
of Education. Training for skilled 
war employment. 


6 Creative Arts 


MUSIC staff includes Darius 
Milhaud. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS with Jose 
Perotti, noted Chilean painter and 
sculptor; William Gaw, and 
Carlton Ball. 



















7 Education for Family and 
Community 


Family Life Education Workshop 
-Dr. Paul Popenoe and Mrs. 
Frances Bruce Strain. 

Child Development program. 


8 Institute of International 
Relations 
10 days: June 27 to July 7. 














ADDRESS: 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 


Oakland - - - - - California 
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Or not you read 

It. Which makes me 
Think of one other 
Parting bit of advice. 
Don’t ever take yourself 
Too seriously. 


Dear Mr. Editor 

Thank you for printing this. 
You have shown yourself 
To be a man of 

Courage. Who knows, 

If someone should find, 

In this, a clever 

Line, I may gain 
Confidence enough to 


Offer you some good 
Advice. 


er. Ss 


California- Western Music Educators Con- 
ference Central District issues an attractive 
News Letter now in its 8th volume; Jack 
Wm. Martens is editor; J. Chandler Hen- 
derson is president of the district. 


¥ »~ % 


The United States in a New World is a 
study- and discussion-outline by editors of 
Time, Life, and Fortune, in collaboration 
with Bureau of Special Services, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, price 50c. 
The material is of great value to discussion 
and classroom groups considering post-war 
problems. 


* » * 


Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, have issued three 
excellent basic trainers, — Fundamentals of 
Machines, Fundamentals of Electricity, and 
Mechanical including blueprint 
reading. These praiseworthy pre-induction 
courses comply with government standards. 


Drawing 
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COMING 


April Good Citizenship Pilgrimage, 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


April 
California affiliated societies; 3rd state con- 


National Audubon Society and 
vention. 


Los Angeles. 


April 1- 
Essay Contest; auspices American Legion 


Closing date, Americanism 
Auxiliary. 


April 2-4 — Pacific 


regional meeting. 


Arts 
San Jose. 


Association; 


April 2-5 — Association for Childhood 


Education; national convention. St. Louis. 


April 6— Army Day; national observ- 
ance. 
April 9—- CTA Board of Directors and 


Committee Palace Hotel, 


meetings. San 


Francisco. 


April 10— CTA Annual Meeting, 
State Council of Education. 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


Palace 


April 10 — Education for Victory and 
Peace; all-day conference, auspices Doctoral 
Club of USC. Doheny Memorial Library, 
USC, Los Angeles. 


April 12-17—California Public 
Schools Week; 24th annual observ- 
ance. Charles Albert Adams, State 


Chairman. 


April 13 — Thomas Jefferson's Birthday; 
200th anniversary. 


April 14— Pan-American Day 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


April 14-17 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
annual convention. Cincinnati. 


April 18 — Palm Sunday. 


April 19-21 — California Secondary 
School Principals; annual conference. Hol- 
lywood. 


April 19-22 — California-Western Music 
Educators Conference; 
Santa Barbara. 


biennial meeting. 


April 21 — John Muir's Birthday. 
April 23 — Good Friday. 
April 23 — Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 


April 24-May 1 
Girls Week. 


- National Boys and 


April 25 — Easter Sunday. 


April 30-May 3 — Education by Radio: 
14th annual conference; auspices Ohio State 
University. Columbus, Ohio. 


May 1 — Child Health Day. 
May 2-8 — Music Week. 


May 4-—Birthday of Horace Mann, 
Father of Public Education in America. 


May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


May 9 — Mothers Day. 
May 10-14 — California Conference of 
Social Work; annual convention. Los 


Angeles. 


May 16 — Citizenship Day. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 
June 14 Flag Day. 
June 28, 29 — National Education Asso 


ciation; annual convention. Indianapolis. 
June 27-July 7 — Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations; 9th annual session. Mills 


College, Oakland. 


October 12-14 — Wartime Public Healt! 
Conference; auspices American Publi 
Health Association. New York City. 


November 7-13 — American Educatior 
Week. 


November 13 — CTA Southern Sectio: 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel 
Los Angeles. 














Iroquois Offers--- 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN GRADES 3-8 


This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country. 


The Iroquois Geography Series The Iroquois History Series 
By Asrams, BopLEy, AND THURSTON By SouTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


Grade 3 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 
Grade 4 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS 
A WORK BOOK FOR PEOPLES OF 
OTHER LANDS 


Grade & 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN 
AMERICA COLONIES 
A WORK BOOK ON NORTH AND A WORK BOOK ON THE THIRTEEN 
SOUTH AMERICA AMERICAN COLONIES 
or 
NORTH AMERICA 
Grade 6 
THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACK- 
A WORK BOOK ON THE OLD WORLD GROUND 
CONTINENTS A WORK BOOK ON AMERICA’S 


or OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE OLD 

WORLD CONTINENTS 
A WORK BOOK ON SOUTH AMERICA 

AND THE OLD WORLD CONTI- 


NENTS 
Grades 7 and 8 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY AMERICAN HISTORY, COMPLETE 
A WORK BOOK ON WORLD EDITION’ - 
GEOGRAPHY A WORK BOOK ON AMERICAN 


HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS 
HISTORY SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and 
history. The authors have built these exceptionally successful books on the conviction 
that the most practical way to teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 is to present 
them separately with due correlation wherever practical. 


The WORK BOOKS for these Geography and History texts are outstanding! They 
aid greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their 
understanding of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, NEw York 


New York CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 














































ee YOU Can 
spot it every time 


OCA-COLA has that extra something that rates 

with youth. That’s why Coca-Cola—a long- 

established product—belongs to the younger set year 
after year. Choicest, special ingredients and special 
care in its making, give Coca-Cola a special re- 


freshing taste and quality. 


This unique taste comes from a finished art in 
its making...a blend of flavor-essences merg- 

ing the ingredients of Coca-Cola into a taste 
all its own. It leaves an after-sense of re- 


freshment that everybody welcomes. 


* * * 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire 
friendly abbreviations. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing 


-+- “coming from a single source, and well known 
to the community”. 


“Let’s go see if the Coke’s in”, and off they troop to enjoy 
youth’s ritual of refreshment ...a custom particularly 


“special” in these war days when there’s less Coca-Cola. 





The best is always the better buy! 











